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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


AttHouGH Front Benchers (who are fastidiously critical 
of real ability, and not over appreciative of character and 

independence) have so far succeeded in keep- 
age bae as —_ ing the Duke of Northumberland outside the 

charmed circle of which Downing Street is 
the centre, and although the Press generally, which is ready 
toreport any “Tosh ”—provided it be tosh—makes a practice 
of ignoring his admirable speeches, such an utterance as he 
contributed to the Ruhr debate in the House of Lords on 
April 20th marks him out among our public men by virtue 
of its sense, its shrewdness, and its lucidity. Lord Selborne, 
who has none of the pettiness of the Mandarin class, ex- 


| pressed the feelings of the Peers when he said: “TI think it 


is a great advantage to have a view so courageously put 
forward by the noble Duke,” though it is rather a reflection 


| on the debates of that august assembly that you need 


“courage”’ in order to talk sense. We can only hope that 
this valuable and essentially English presentment of the im- 
broglio in which we are involved through ignorance and 
thoughtlessness, has received the publicity it merits in 
France, so that the French may know that what may be 
termed “the Front-Bench view” of their Reparations 
policy is not shared by the soundest part of the British 
public, which increasingly looks to the Duke of Northum- 
berland as their spokesman on national and international 
issues. Incidentally, the speech came as something of a 
relief after the portentous pronouncement of our Foreign 
Minister, Lord Curzon, who appears to be growing more 
Pontifical with every occasion. He apparently deems it 
his mission to prescribe the conduct of every Power, from 
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China to Peru, whether on matters that concern us or other. 
wise. Lord Curzon has been unable to conceal his dis. 
approval of French action in entering the Ruhr. It has 
not yet dawned upon him—though Mr. Bonar Law must 
be fully alive to the fact—that it was the British Govern. 
ment that drove the French Government into Germany by 
producing in Paris at the New Year, with every circumstance 
calculated to aggravate, that truly fatuous scheme of Repara- 
tions (the authorship of which remains shrouded in mystery) 
founded on Bradbury principles: “‘ Jam yesterday and jam 
to-morrow, but never jam to-day.” It was instantly and 
inevitably rejected by the French Government and by the 
Belgian Government, whose Prime Minister (one of the 
sanest statesmen in Europe, M. Theunis) subsequently 
described it as ‘‘ruinous,’’ while the Italian Government 
regarded it as suicidal. Mr. Bonar Law realizes that had 
he been in M. Poincaré’s shoes he would have had no 
alternative but to act as the latter did, and our Prime 
Minister had the honesty to confess in the House of Com- 
mons that part of our precious plan was a “ psychological 
error.’ Nevertheless, Lord Curzon, who resembles the 
Bourbon in that he remembers nothing and forgets nothing, 
imagines that after three months of unconcealed official 
hostility towards France, and of semi-official abuse in 
Government organs—a campaign that could not but en- 
courage Germany to resist every French move—that it 
is now open to him, as France appears to have got round 
the corner—while according to not a few knowledgeable 
men she is winning all along the line—to come forward 
with some fresh version of that moratorium which is Downing 
Street’s single solution of all claims against Germany. 


Ir is the hopeless lack of imagination, of sympathy, of 
discernment, of knowledge, and understanding among our 

Mandarins, our Mugwumps, our Mugs, among 
one yp Ow Highbrows, to say nothing of our Specu- 
Inat master’s ators and Investors in German prosperity, 

quiry 

that gives peculiar value to the Duke of 

Northumberland’s statement. It is likewise important 
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because it represents the views of the general public whose 
opinion is despised by Governments from the moment they 
have parted with their vote. The speaker was careful, when 
declaring it “‘a great misfortune that we had not marched 
with the French into the Ruhr,” to add: 


I do not say that by way of criticizing the present Government, for I am 
fer too sensible of the vast debt of gratitude we owe to this Government for 
having replaced the Coalition. 


That is equally our standpoint. Apart from the merits of 
this vital issue we are most anxious that on its own account 
the Bonar Law Government shall avoid the booby-traps 
with which Germany and pro-Germany strews the path of 
every unsophisticated British statesman, many of whom 
are not even aware that there are such things as German 
booby-traps. The peg on which this illuminating debate 
was hung was a demand by Lord Buckmaster * for infor- 
mation as to “‘ the increasing gravity of the situation caused 
by the French occupation of German territory.” It was 
after Lord Curzon had spread himself out with his best 


* That Lord Buckmaster, ex-Lord Chancellor, is gifted with more eloquence 
than foresight, transpires from the pre-War speeches of Sir Stanley Buckmaster, 
K.C. (Solicitor-General in the Asquith Government) if, as alleged, they are 
one and the same person. In his historic utterance at Thornton on January 3, 
1914—within seven months of the War—he propounded an exceedingly simple 
solution of the Anglo-German problem, which he confided to an audience of 
open-mouthed Radicals at a moment when “ the reduction of the British Navy ” 
was a popular number on Radical platforms, and the immediate objective of 
® powerful faction in the Cabinet. Here it is: ‘‘If the people here and the 
people in Germany could join hands, the whole of this expenditure (naval), 
or nearly all of it, could instantly be saved.” The orator doubtless imagined 
that anything so obvious would be jumped at by the Germans, and that forth- 
with a disarmament race would be started, in which each Power would endeavour 
to eclipse its competitor in getting rid of its Navy. Unfortunately there were 
ho German Buckmasters to respond—there never are. On the contrary @ 
violent Press attack was opened on our astonished Solicitor-General in the 
German Press (which was invariably inspired by the German Government) 
of which the following is a sample: 

“We cannot regard this speech (Sir Stanley Buckmaster’s at Thornton, 
on January 3, 1914) otherwise than as a deliberate act of unfriendliness towards 
our Government, for it contains an indirect exhortation to the German artisan 
masses to rise against German defence policy. Should it be a fact that the 
British Government is possessed by the morbid idea that it can exercise pressure 
on the Imperial Government by such demagogic tricks, nothing will remain 
but to make clear to it officially that in that way it can only make Anglo-German 
relations worse instead of improving them. . . ."—Berliner Neueste Nachrichten, 
January 6, 1914. 
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rhetoric, and informed the world that he was now prepared 
to act as impartial umpire, between the Ally we have per. 
sistently crabbed and the enemy that official England has 
laboured since the Armistice to spare—and after Viscount Grey 
had shown more appreciation of the actual situation—that 
the Duke of Northumberland intervened. He pointed out 
that the form of Lord Buckmaster’s inquiry was in itself 
misleading. 

The gravity of the situation is not caused by French action in the Ruhr; 


that is not the cause of the disease. It is a symptom of it, and I believe it 
may be the remedy for it. 


Then followed an admirable diagnosis, with every word of 
which we believe Viscount Grey would agree if he were not 
unfortunately hampered by “‘ Wee Freeism.” Our ex- 
Foreign Minister has more grasp of and insight into European 
affairs than any other occupant of any Front Bench. We 
have had no better summary of the outstanding and govem- 
ing facts which Mandarins generally are unable to assimilate 
than that which the Duke of Northumberland gave the 
Peers. 


The real fact is this. The gravity of the situation has been brought about 
by the fact that ever since the Armistice Great Britain and France have pursued 
diametrically opposite policies, and I believe that while each of them has made 
considerable mistakes, on the whole France has had a far clearer and juste 
view of the issues that are at stake than Great Britain. French policy has been 
perfectly clear, logical, and consistent. The French believed that the only 
secure settlement in the affairs of Europe was an alliance between ourselves 
and France on the one hand, and Poland and the Little Entente on the other, 
and, as regards their own security, the placing of the left bank of the Rhine 
either under French or international control. 


What was our policy ? So far as I can make out it was to do the exact 
opposite of that which the French wanted done. The first thing the French 
wanted to do was to prevent that combination which they so much 
between Germany and Russia. We did our utmost to bring that combination 
about. We reopened trade with Russia with the object, apparently, of enab ing 
Germany to exploit Russia so as to pay us Reparations out of the proceeds of 
that exploitation. We entirely ignored the character of Bolshevism. Weé 
ignored the fact that Bolshevism was an article of German export ; that it had 
been originally financed by Germany, through the Deutsche Bank and certain 
rings of international financiers; and that Pan-Germanism and Bolshe ism 
had been working together since in all quarters of the globe subsidizing anti 
French and anti-British propaganda. We did this to try to bring about tha 
German-Russian combination with a view, apparently, of facilitating the peace 
penetration of Russia by the allied forces of Pan-Germanism and internations 
finance. 
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That is the policy which was decided upon at Genoa. France showed her 
wisdom by having nothing to do with it, and everything that has happened since 
then has shown that she was entirely right. Almost a year ago, in another place, 
Mr. Lloyd George, who was then Prime Minister, informed the country that 
those at the head of affairs in Russia were undergoing a reformation and a 
change of heart in favour of Capitalism, and therefore this policy was a safe one 
to pursue. A year after that these reformed characters are massacring priests 
in cold blood and doing all they can to foster a lapse into barbarism on the part 
of the rising generation in Russia. 

What have we done for the security of France? Absolutely nothing. If 
one policy is analysed it is found to have been an entire gamble. We appear to 
think that we are safe from German aggression during the next few years es- 
pecially as the German Fleet lies at the bottom of the sea and the German 
Colonies are in our hands. For the next ten or fifteen years we have no policy 
at all except that of a pure gamble; and we apparently expect France to 
gamble on something which has not one chance in ninety of being successful. 


THaT it demands “courage” to talk common sense on 
Foreign Politics in the House of Lords may be a depressing 
thought, but it is at any rate encouraging if 
such is the atmosphere that after the out- 
pouring of unredeemed rubbish that has characterised 
Ministerial, ex-Ministerial, and pre-Ministerial oratory, to 
say nothing of the leading articles during four weary months, 
that a Peer should have been found capable of hitting the 
right nail on the head and hammering it home. The speaker 
explained something else which would be obvious but for 
the conspiracy to darken counsel and to prevent our people 
from understanding the simplest question when such under- 
standing might involve some detriment to Germany. 


Reparations 


As to our present policy in regard to Reparations, it is to grant Germany a 
moratorium for four years. How can we expect France to regard that as a 
reasonable proposal in view of all that has happened ? Two years ago we 
were ready to march with France into the Ruhr. There was no difference of 
opinion about that course at all. Not only His Majesty’s Government but the 
Opposition also were equally ready to embark on that policy as the only means 
of calling Germany’s bluff. What has brought about the change which has 
taken place in the last two years? Why do we now blame the French for 
doing that which all parties supported them in doing two years ago? Is it 
any wonder that the French regard this striking change in our attitude as being 
due to those sinister influences which, perhaps, they are inclined to exaggerate— 
the influence of international finance, the influence of those who have money 
invested in German industry and who wish for the restoration of that industry 
for their own ends, and the influence of the speculators in the mark and in 
German securities ? 

During these two years a host of economic experts have tried to persuade 
our people that it is not to our advantage to extract from Germany any Repara- 
tions at all. The Labour Party also has been growing in power and, for all 
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that the French know, four years hence this Government may have disappeared 
and we may have a Labour Government in power. If that is the result of 
waiting for two years, what is likely to be the result of waiting for another four 
years ? Again, during these two years France has seen Germany avoiding the 
payment of Reparations, and securing very considerable advantages not only 
by avoiding payment, but by securing economic control, owing to the depre. 
ciation of the mark, over the countries of Central Europe. She has seen Germany 
securing vast concessions in Russia; she has seen the Essen group securing 
concessions also, and she has seen German officers reorganizing the Red Armies, 
What may happen in another four years in Russia? What weapons of war 
may not be forged out of the resources of Russia in the next four years ? 

Well, France has decided not to assent to that, and I think it is a great 
misfortune that we are not supporting her in that decision, and that we did 
not march into the Ruhr at her side. I do not say that by way of criticizing 
the present Government, for I am far too sensible of the vast debt of gratitude 
we owe to this Government for having replaced the Coalition. Nevertheless, J 
think it a pity we have not adopted that policy. I believe that the peace of 
Europe depends, and the French believe it depends, first, upon a defensive 
alliance of Western nations with the nations of Central Europe and Poland, 
and, secondly, by placing the left bank of the Rhine either under. French or 
international control. 


Upon the League of Nations, which has become the “ King 
Charles’s Head ” of all Front Bench and Episcopal orators, 

who drag it in on every possible and im- 
ee mag possible occasion, and whenever they are 

gravelled for matter, the Duke of Northun- 
berland had something to say that was novel, if not 
startling, to their Lordships. Archbishops collapsed when 
they read it; Bishops fainted in coils; Highbrows retired 
to rest cures and Mugwumps were heard muttering that 
the end of the world had come. An immense number of 
people on both sides of the Atlantic, probably the majority, 
regard the League of Nations as among the most colossal 
frauds ever devised by Democrats to delude Democracies. 
But all the talking and the writing—in fact, all the pro- 
paganda has been done by the cranks who believe in it 
and the plutocratic Pacifists and International Financiers 
who have put up the money for it. Our Archbishops have 
allowed the Church of England to become its stalking 
horse, with the unimpeachable intention of promoting the 
peace of the world, but with the probable effect of pro- 
ducing the opposite result. When we find Norman Angells 
among active League of Nations advocates we realize the 
uses to which it is capable of being put as pro-German 
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propaganda. The Duke of Northumberland bluntly told 
the House of Lords : 


I think that the historian of the future, when he comes to review this epoch, 
will say that of all institutions which rendered the peace unstable and endangered 
the settlement of Europe, the League of Nations was the worst and the most 
dangerous. If you want to see what a sham and delusion the League of Nations 
is you have only to study Article 10 of the Covenant of the League. Under 
Article 10 all the signatories of the Covenant are compelled to intervene if the 
integrity of any one of their number is infringed. If you go to any exponent 
of the League of Nations—and I have been to many of them—and ask them 
to explain what that Article really means, they will tell you that it does bind 
all the signatories to intervene if any one of them is attacked. But in point 
of fact that could never possibly happen, because you cannot imagine any set 
of circumstances in which Norway, for instance, would intervene in the event of 
Rumania being attacked, and if one of the signatories stands out that fact 
would automatically exempt all the others from coming in. 

I am afraid it is very difficult to regard Article 10 of the Covenant of the 
League of. Nations as anything else but humbug. There is no reason why it 
should remain humbug. There is no reason why we should not make the League 
of Nations a reality by naval and military agreements between the signatories 
of the Covenant. That would be a very useful test of the real desire for peace 
on the part of those nations who have signed the Covenant, and of the identity 
of interest on which it is professedly based. If they were not all willing to sign 
we should at any rate begin with those nations whose security was more imme- 
diately menaced by Germany and Russia. 

In pursuing this policy—the policy of placing the left bank of the Rhine 
under international control, and concluding this alliance—is there any reason 
why we should not be supported by advocates of the League ? Only the other 
day the chief authority on the League, Lord Robert Cecil, declared that we 
ought to be ready to replace the British flag at Gibraltar and Malta by a larger 
emblem, by which I suppose he meant some international emblem of the League 
of Nations. I do not express any opinion upon that utterance. I do not 
agree with it, but surely if we ought to be ready to replace the British flag at 
Gibraltar and Malta there can be no objection to replacing the German flag on 
the left bank of the Rhine by a larger emblem. I am sure it would do 
more to secure the peace of the world than would begdone by replacing our 
flag at Gibraltar and Malta. 


THE Duke of Northumberland ended this notable speech 
(which we reproduce because it will interest our readers 
‘ all over the world, also as a protest against 
Among the the boycott with which the bulk of the 
British Press, headed by The Times, seeks 
to discount one of the outstanding personalities in Parlia- 
ment, who has, moreover, a great following in all classes 
of the community) by this survey of the present situation : 


We are getting into a very dangerous position. How dangerous it is we 
may judge from the fact that we were discussing only the other day in this 
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House how to prevent a possible attack on London by French aeroplanes, 
Putting it in plain terms, that is what the debate really was about. In the 
course of that debate we were informed, quite truly, that we were no longer 
an Island Power in the same sense as previously. But nobody drew the moral 
from that very correct conclusion. Surely the moral is this: If we are no 
longer an Island Power we must, to the extent that we are not an Island Power, 
be a Continental Power, and a Continental Power must have a land frontier, 
Our land frontier is the Rhine, and the more French aeroplanes there are to 
defend it the better. 

Immediately after that debate the noble and learned Earl, Lord Birkenhead, 
gave an interview to the Press in which he said that the situation was really 
becoming very dangerous, and that French Generals were using very offensive 
language against this country. I think he suggested that they were using 
threatening language against this country. I do not dispute the fact for a 
moment. I do not know what he expected us to do about it. I do not know 
if he expected us to resent it. I am afraid we are not in a position to resent 
any language used by French Generals, because, for weeks and months past, 
our former Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, has been conducting a violent 
anti-French propaganda, not only in the Press of this country, but in the German 
Press, and also in that section of the United States Press which is most bitterly 
hostile to this country and France. We really cannot be expected to display 
any righteous indignation in these circumstances if French Generals display 
some annoyance in regard to these expressions of opinion respecting French 
action in the Ruhr. 

I know that I have arrayed against me a formidable host of experts and of 
statesmen, and I should feel some discouragement were it not for the fact that 
in recent years it has seemed to me that the wise have not infrequently been 
proved to be wrong, and the foolish proved to be right. I noticed the other 
day an interesting observation made by a statesman, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
who said that before the late war there were a lot of very wise people who thought 
it could not possibly happen, and there were a lot of very foolish people who 
thought it could. In such a situation I am quite content to be numbered with 
the fools. 


An overwhelming majority of Englishmen and English- 


women, of Scotsmen and Scotswomen, have followed 

France’s occupation of the Ruhr with interest, 
_ meee with sympathy, and with approval, tempered 

tands for . : ; te 

England only by regret that His Majesty’s Ministers 

elected to stand aside and cast this 
additional responsibility on our Allies. That the attitude 
of politicians, of journalists, and of financiers in no serious 
sense reflects the views of the British people at this juncture 
has, thanks to Lord Rothermere, been abundantly demon- 
strated in the most popular part of our Press. The 
common sense of this country regards French action— 
which, as already pointed out, was made inevitable by the 
ludicrous “ British’ plan of Reparations put forward last 
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January in Paris—as the most practical step taken since 
the Treaty of Versailles by any Ally to bring home to the 
Germans as a nation of bullies and bluffers that they were 
the losers in the great gamble of the Great War. It is, 
therefore, a conspicuous service rendered to the cause of 
European peace which depends on Prussianized Germany 
being cured of her mania for falling on any neighbour 
sufficiently unprepared and unsuspecting that happened 
to possess something coveted in Berlin. As M. Poincaré, 
the French Prime Minister, has repeatedly declared, France 
seeks Reparation and Security. These would equally have 
been British objectives but for the pro-German influences 
dominating Mr. Lloyd George and the Coalition, and 
inherited by a confiding Conservative Government. As it 
is, England must look to France as the champion of the 
larger British interests neglected in London, because we 
stand to gain by her success in the Ruhr as to which even 
the blindest partisans of Germany can no longer close 
their eyes. It would consequently be intolerable that 
Lord Curzon or any other politician who had perversely 
misjudged every factor in the situation, and whose attitude 
had stiffened German resistance, should once more be 
allowed to queer France’s pitch as a self-appointed arbiter 
who would decide most points in favour of Germany, for 
whom our Mandarins cultivate a tenderness that is incom- 
prehensible to the rest of the community. France must 
remain firm. She must not falter under any outside 
diplomatic pressure now that the goal is in sight. She 
was constrained to undertake this heavy responsibility 
“on her own” by the “‘ detachment ” of Downing Street. 
She has survived the strictures ot the Downing Street Press. 
She has had the whole Pacifist-cum-Potsdam pack yapping 
at her heels. Lord Birkenhead’s diatribes and Mr. Lloyd 
George’s vitriol have done her traducers much more harm 
than they have done France, who in seeking justice for her 
taxpayers and safety for the Republic, enjoys the moral 
support of the vast majority of self-respecting elements 
in the civilization of both Hemispheres. 
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Or the success of the French advance into the Ruhr ag 
a method of bringing Germany to book and of teaching her 
that treaty evasion and fraudulent bank. 
ruptcy are no longer the paying propositions 
that Mr. Lloyd George had made them by whittling away 
every Allied claim on Germany—there is no room for doubt 
in the face of the panicstricken admissions in semi-official 
organs as in openly pro-German journals. As we read these 
confessions of defeat and error, we realize anew how com: 
pletely the Press is losing its grip of public affairs, and 
how systematically it puts its readers on the wrong track, 
** Intelligent anticipation,” on which journalists once prided 
themselves, seems to be a lost art, and time after time 
we find the most confident prophecies stultified by the 
event. We all remember how, week by week, France was 
accused of attempting the impossible and of endangering 
the peace of the world by her “ wild and reckless enter- 
prise,’ which would forthwith unify Germany besides 
ruining herself and provoking another great war. We 
may gather from the Daily Telegraph—one of the English 
receptacles of Mr. Lloyd George’s journalistic effusions— 
what foundation there was in these vaticinations. Curiously 
enough the disclosure coincides with and may explain 
Lord Curzon’s feverish desire to appoint himself an Umpire 
of the Ruhr. Be this as it may, a day after the British 
Foreign Minister’s ““I am prepared to tell you what to 
do” speech in the Lords, the Daily Telegraph (April 21st) 
published a note from “‘ A Correspondent”’ on the German 
situation entitled ‘‘ Collapse Imminent,” from which we 
quote the following : 


To Canossa 


The truth about Germany is that in the unequal struggle with France 
she has played her weak hand and that she has lost. The pressure exercised 
by France and Belgium has worn down German resistance to the thinnest 
edge, so thin that a sudden collapse may occur at any moment... . 

T have carefully considered information received from German politicians, 
statesmen, and business men. They may not confess it publicly, for German 
pride continues to be a terrible and great obstacle, but the conviction of defeat 
is in them all. Not only that, but they know that they cannot avoid 
the road to a new Canossa—Paris will have to be approached, hat in hand, 
with a request for direct negotiations, 
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Yet more striking as a vindication of French policy 
and as a condemnation of our anti-French and _pro- 
German Press, is the dramatic telegram in which the 
Berlin correspondent of the Manchester Guardian (see 
Manchester Guardian, April 23rd) (a paper even more 
hostile to France and more attached to Germany than 
Mr. Lloyd George) throws up the sponge. 

Hardly anyone in the Reichstag or in the Ministries, or in the German 
industry believes that Germany can stand up to France much longer. There 
ig an ever-deepening conviction that every day on which no offer 1s made is 
a day lost. 

On the other hand, there is a general desire that the Cuno Government, 
which has so often shouted defiance at the French shall also make terms with 
them. The Socialists are particularly anxious not to repeat the mistake they 
made after the Great War, when, instead of compelling the Kaiser, Ludendorff, 
and the other militarists to admit defeat by signing the peace, they made the 
peace themselves and thus incurred the undeserved opprobrium of having 
“stabbed Germany in the back.” 

.. - In any case, Lord Curzon’s speech has been @ welcome and indis- 
pensable rallying cry for all those who have been working for peace in Germany, 
and the coming week or fortnight will show what manner of fruit it will have 
borne. 

CaN we wonder, in view of Lord Curzon’s studiously 
unsympathetic attitude towards France during these critical 
“Hands Of!” months, and the joy with which this offer 

siti of his arbitrament has been received in 
Germany, that the French should look somewhat 
askance at a possible effort to deprive them of the 
legitimate fruits of their initiative in the Ruhr, or that 
the Temps and other responsible French organs suggest 
“Hands off!” as the only decent attitude on the part 
of any Foreign Minister with such a record as Lord 
Curzon’s? As France and Belgium have been in the 
right, and Downing Street manifestly in the wrong over 
the Ruhr, it is a British, no less than a French and a Belgian 
interest, that those who have paid the piper shall for once 
be allowed to call the tune. M. Poincaré and M. Theunis 
should retain the liquidation of this affair in their own 
hands, and at all costs avoid those perilous ‘‘ conferences ” 
at which our Allies either receive Reparation in the form 
of British eloquence, or in the shape of a moratorium devised 
by British permanent officials trained in the Keynes School 
of “ Magnanimity to all our enemies at the expense of all 
our friends.” 
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THaT nothing succeeds like success is demonstrated anew 
by the attitude of the civilized world towards the redoubt. 
able man who saved Italy from the fate of 
Soviet Russia and Tribal Ireland. Prior to 
his Cromwellian capture of the Roman Government, no 
self-respecting journal or journalist in any foreign country 
had a good word to say for Signor Mussolini, and the Fascist 
movement was either ignored, ridiculed, or vituperated, 
But since he installed himself in power with the enthusiastic 
approbation or grateful acquiescence of his compatriots, 
Mugwumps everywhere are loud in his praise and are lost 
in admiration at his remarkable administrative achieve- 
ments, only rendered possible, be it remembered, by his 
contemptuous dismissal of all professional politicians, by 
suspending Parliament, and governing as a dictator by virtue 
of his own strong personality. That such a man taking such 
measures must make a multitude of enemies, constantly 
reinforced by his ruthless attack on vested interests founded 
on corruption, goes without saying, and we may expect 
- to hear at any moment that there has been some “ severe 
check” to his triumphant career—even though there be 
small basis for the suggestion. So far, however, Signor 
Mussolini, having overcome all obstruction, and having no 
opponent capable of standing up to him, enjoys a good 
Press in Western Europe; while even those of his country- 
men who resent his methods recognize that under his regime 
Italy occupies a very different place in the estimation of 
Europe to what she did in the days of Parliamentarians, 
who, like Parliamentarians in many other lands, thought 
mainly of themselves and their factions, and relatively 
little of the nation or the welfare of its people. A momentary 
flutter of excitement was recently caused by the breeze 
between Signor Mussolini and a rival “ boss,” Don Sturzo, 
the head of the so-called Popular Party—a Catholic Party— 
which enjoyed considerable backing and promised to domi- 
nate Italian politics for some years to come when the 
Fascisti made their sensational cowp last October. It is 
the only political Party recognized or tolerated by Signor 
Mussolini, who included four Popularists in his Ministry. 


Success 
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But at a Popular Congress at Turin there was an anti- 
Fascista manifestation, which took the form of a resolution 
in support of the existing electoral law of Proportional 
Representation, of which Signor Mussolini had proclaimed 
the repeal as an item in the programme of his Government. 
The Prime Minister instantly accepted this open challenge 
to his authority, and at once summoned his four Popular 
colleagues to a conference, the results of which have not 
been very clearly reported abroad, but we gather that the 
Prime Minister has not only successfully asserted his authority 
but has caused a split in Don Sturzo’s following. 


WHENEVER Mr. William Randolph Hearst, the inventor 
of American Yellow Journalism acquires another newspaper 
yet another gutter squirt is directed against 
England. Americans in Europe, who rapidly 
lose touch with Americans in America, resent any mention 
of the Hearst Press, and British newspapers elect to ignore 
this prodigious Anglophobe organization simply because 
it is unpleasant. Hearst newspapers are consequently 
never quoted, their very names being almost unknown in 
this Hemisphere, and American tourists dismiss the subject 
as a bad joke that doesn’t count. But it is no joke, but 
a serious fact and factor which it is imbecile of Englishmen 
toignore. Imagine what our sentiments towards the United 
States would be and towards all things American if in every 
city in this country a popular newspaper were published for 
the express purpose of blackguarding the Americans, of hold- 
ing them responsible for any misfortune that befell Britain, of 
charging them with every conceivable and every inconceiv- 
able crime against us. Vast masses of our people would 
inevitably hate the United States and rejoice if any ill befell 
it. The function of the Hearst Press is to inculcate hatred, 
ridicule, and contempt of “John Bull,” who is daily 
denounced as the crafty enemy of mankind in general and 
the United States in particular. No libel is too gross, and 
no lie too palpable in a propaganda which reaches from 
25 to 30 millions of people. Can we wonder at American 
sentiment being what it is, and at the inability of the 
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Washington and London Governments to co-operate on 
any political issue? We can never be sufficiently grateful 
to the United States Senate for rejecting the League of 
Nations, which would have provided the Hearst Press 
with a new arena in which to stir up strife between the 
English-speaking nations. When asked by an Englishman 
to explain his Anglophobia, Mr. Hearst is reported to have 
pleasantly replied: ““Show me anything that will pay me 
better.” He is continually buying up more newspapers. 
His latest acquisition is the Baltimore American and the 
Baltimore News, purchased from Mr. Frank Munsey. A few 
months ago he bought the Washington Herald although 
he already owned the Washington Times. He now possesses 
—according to the Daily Mail—eighteen daily newspapers, 
and aspires to have one in every State of the Union. It 
is surely “up to’ our esteemed contemporary, the Spectator, 
to explain away the Hearst Press in some more convincing 
fashion than by ignoring a perilous portent. The Pilgrims 
Society and the English-speaking Union might more profit- 
ably devote one of their evenings to its discussion than to 
the sentimental unrealities which form the stock-in-trade 
of its orators, while the Round Table would be more helpful 
in interpreting American aftairs if it diluted its Highbrow 
water with a little Hearst wine. 


EVERYONE with any pretensions to be regarded as a 
Conservative—everyone with any conservative feeling or 

instinct—desires the maintenance of the 
ond a) Bonar Law Government for the simple and 

sufficient reason that any change would be 
for the worst. The only practicable alternatives to the 
present regime are (1) a revival of the late unlamented 
Coalition, which is universally regarded as among the 
most inept and demoralizing Governments that have ever 
afflicted this country. (2) A Radical Government com- 
posed of the re-united Wee Frees and so-called ‘‘ National 
Liberals ’’—dominated by Mr. Lloyd George and carrying 
out Lloyd Georgian policies. (3) A Socialist Government 
under Mr. Ramsay MacDonald supported by the wildest 
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men of the Radical Party, which would be a Cabinet of 
wreckers only restrained by their own incompetence from 
Bolshevizing the British Empire. However disappointing 
the foreign policy of the present Government—especially 
on the matter of Reparations—nothing would be gained 
from any Conservative or National standpoint from such 
alternatives any one of which would complete the ruin 
caused by the Coalition. Consequently it is the duty of 
all of us to do whatever we can to support and strengthen 
the Bonar Law Government and to give it the benefit of 
all reasonable doubts. Indeed so strongly do we feel the 
need of its preservation that we should even be prepared 
to favour the return of the ex-Coalition Ministers if we 
believed them capable of “‘ playing the game” and if for 
a moment we thought their inclusion would effectually 
fortify the Cabinet. It is precisely because we are of the 
opposite opinion that we regard the clatter on their behalf 
—if not inspired by them—in certain provincial and 
London journals, as purely mischievous and to be resisted 
at all costs, even though it may commend itself to some 
of the weaker brethren in the Administration. We are 
told that the return of Lord Birkenhead and Co. would 
render the Treasury Bench more formidable in debate and 
that in the cut and thrust of Parliamentary warfare His 
Majesty’s Ministers would “‘ get home” on their critics more 
often than they now do. It may be so and such incidents 
would doubtless gratify Ministerial back-benchers, but on 
the other hand the effect on the Conservative constituencies 
and on the general public of the return of the ex-Coali- 
tioners would be unspeakably disastrous, and the man in 
the street, and his wife, are entitled to at least as much 
consideration as the Party in Parliament because it was 
they who cleared out the Coalition and put the Bonar 
Law Government in power, upheld by a substantial inde- 
pendent working majority in order that there might be 
no shadow of an excuse for reviving a combination 
that became anathema from John o’ Groat’s to Land’s 
End. 
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ConsIDERING the desperate efforts made by the Birken. 
head group to prevent the Bonar Law Government from 
So Be It materializing last autumn, and the deter. 

mined onslaught they made on it from the 
hour of its birth, it would be amazing that ex-Coalitioners 
should care to be associated with any Cabinet they held 
in such pitying contempt, if anything could amaze in the 
conduct of Professional Politicians. They must have very 
short memories to have forgotten the stream of indigna- 
tion, of scorn, and invective which they discharged at their 
successors from the moment the Coalition was torpedoed 
at the fateful meeting at the Carlton Club on October 19th, 
That collapse was pronounced to be a “ national calamity,” 
“an act of insanity,” ‘“‘a crime,” etc., by the Viscount 
Birkenhead and his friends, who had retired from Pall 
Mall to No. 11, Downing Street, whence they issued a 
manifesto in glorification of themselves as supporters of 
Mr. Lloyd George and in damnation of the Conservative 
Party. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, moreover, made it only 
too obvious to everybody who tried to open his eyes to 
the realities and possibilities of the situation that he 
regarded the then Prime Minister as having a stronger 
claim upon him than the followers who had entrusted 
him with the Leadership of their Party. So be it. They 
cannot have it both ways. At the ensuing General Election 
not only Lord Birkenhead but the rest of the group openly 
identified themselves with the bitterest enemies of the new 
Government and did what little they could to queer its 
pitch, going so far in some instances—at Bedford to wit— 
as to summon Unionists to vote against Unionist candi- 
dates! It is no thanks to them but in their despite that 
Mr. Bonar Law was confirmed in power by a substantial 
Parliamentary majority. The attitude of the disgruntled 
ones throughout the present Ministry’s existence has been 
that of men who are “ willing to wound and yet afraid to 
strike.” They form a Cave which greatly daring dines, 
and if rumour may be credited, the oratory at these feasts 
of reason and flows of soul leaves little room for doubt 
but that the Adullamites are merely biding their time 
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until some hostile coup can be effected—so far are they 
from having relinquished their ambition of recapturing 
Downing Street and once more affording an exhibition of 
“ first-class ’’ mis-government. 


Tus ex-Lord Chancellor is evidently more irate than the 
rest of the Cave at baving backed a loser, and like most 

men in a temper Lord Birkenhead has lost 
hg all sense of perspective and gives himself 

away on every available occasion. His 
anger should be directed against himself as his own arro- 
gance and his own blundering largely promoted the debacle 
of the Coalition—he was too clever by half and, like all 
excessively clever men, he underrated the other side. 
Because the great political strategist directing Conservative 
operations was neither a swashbuckler, a careerist, nor a 
self-advertiser, Lord Birkenhead regarded the triumph of 
Coalitionism at the Carlton Club as a foregone conclusion. 
He advised Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
accordingly. They in their turn overrated his tactical 
gifts just as he discounted Sir George Younger. A bad 
loser can never accept defeat gracefully, and from that 
hour to this Lord Birkenhead has been obsessed with the 
idea of destroying the Conservative Government for which 
purpose he would join forces with any faction. This pro- 
fessed Tory, who owes his undeserved political position to 
past platform and Parliamentary professions of Toryism, 
was recently considered as a possible “‘ Liberal Leader ”’ 
in the House of Lords, so lightly do political principles sit 
on Coalitioners. Thus far his rancour against the Govern- 
ment has only injured himself, and so long as he remains 
an outsider Lord Birkenhead may be regarded as a 
Ministerial asset, but once he entered the Cabinet he vitu- 
perates he would become a heavy liability, and the Bonar 
Law Government would sustain a mortal blow. 


Ir is, however, unnecessary for us to labour the Birkenhead 

intrigue because in the middle of April its mouthpiece in 

the Press, the Observer, so to speak, “gave the whole 
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show away’”’ in one of the most artless articles that even 


Sunday journalism has produced. As he read this astonish. 
ing lucubration Lord Birkenhead, who is no 
fool, must have prayed to be saved from his 
friends unless, like his over-zealous henchmen, he has con. 
pletely lost his head. The Observer's “‘stunt’’ acquired 
significance from the presence of its enterprising editor 
as the solitary outsider at the notorious dinner party 
given by the ex-Lord Chancellor to his disgruntled col- 
leagues. On this occasion no doubt projects, preparations, 
and aspirations were freely discussed, fructifying in this 
priceless performance of the Observer (April 15th), which 
opened in its best heavy father style: 


Artless 


We are able to state, in disregard of tactical contradiction, that at no 
distant moment Mr. Bonar Law will retire and the Premiership will be 
vacant. 


After two columns of intervening matter our contemporary 
ended on the same note: 


In any case the conditions are impossible for the Prime Minister, and Mr 
Bonar Law means to go. 


The Observer, it will be remembered, was of late years 
among Mr. Lloyd George’s most ecstatic supporters— 
encouraging him in all his follies, and hounding on the 
Coalition to its inevitable ruin, though when the catas- 
trophe was imminent it momentarily abandoned the sinking 
ship. No sooner was the new Government in power, as 
well as in office, than our contemporary laboured to destroy 
it and to revive the Coalition, vociferously demanding the 
infusion of yet more Coalitioners in a Cabinet that already 
suffered from a surfeit of them. Having got the Birken- 
head group back to Downing Street, the next step would 
be the restoration of Mr. Lloyd George as Prime Minister, 
and we should find ourselves where we were this time last 
year and a Socialist victory would be merely a question 
of time. Is this the objective of The Observer? If 80, 
its attitude becomes intelligible, but on any other hypo 
thesis its vagaries are incomprehensible. However, we 
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must not complain as it has unwittingly served the Con- 
servative Government and the Conservative cause by 
revealing the inner mind and purpose of the intriguers. 


Arrzr curtly dismissing Mr. Bonar Law as a derelict 
for whom the Observer—and therefore the world—has 

no further use, our contemporary—which 
Letting the = apparently is as familiar with the despised 
Cat out of : Pee : 
the Cave Prime Minister’s inmost thoughts as with 

the plots and plans of those who covet his 
post—is able to inform us that Mr. Bonar Law himself 
realizes that the salvation of his Government consists in 
its suicide : 

Though the majority of his colleagues, especially the Die-Hards, are 

incredibly self-deceived, Mr. Bonar Law is not. He knows that the only hope 
for Unionism in Parliament, and still more in the country, lies in the return 
of the ex-Unionist Ministers to leadership. From the first he desired that 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain should succeed him as Prime Minister at the head 
of a strong Cabinet, including Lord Balfour, Lord Birkenhead, Sir Robert 
Horne, Sir Laming Worthington-Evans, and the rest. Perhaps including 
the brilliant addition of Mr. Churchill—who knows? If so, this would be 
an Administration big enough to transform the national and international 
situation. It would be the basis of that real National Party of the future 
which will be the only real alternative to the Socialist Party. If Mr. Bonar 
Law could have brought this about before retiring, he would have played a 
historic part indeed. 
He would, indeed, but having got so far why not complete 
the picture by bringing back Mr. Lloyd George, whose 
former colleagues would be lost without their revered 
Chief? To have turned out the Coalition in October, to 
have won a General Election and secured an independent 
Conservative majority, and then to bring back the identical 
Government that was ejected, in the following spring 
would certainly be a feat unique in Parliamentary annals. 
That is apparently the history Mr. Bonar Law is expected 
to make. The Observer is puzzled at the delay in this 
admirable development—which its Lloyd Georgian con- 
temporary the News of the World, controlled by the ex- 
Prime Minister’s most intimate political friend, Lord Rid- 
dell, equally favours. But 


there are lions on both sides of the path, as always when anything is pro- 
posed that is great and sound. The Die-Hards hate the whole plan. They 
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especially loathe Lord Birkenhead. They have their grip on the machine, 
They have hopeless schemes of their own. 


These hopeless Die-Hards are not, however, the only lions 
in the Observer’s path. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain will not rejoin the Government on half-terms, 
It must be the big thing or nothing. Neither he nor his other colleagues 
will separate themselves from Lord Birkenhead. The ex-Unionist Ministers 
stand together. 
It has long been suspected, and is worth knowing on the 
authority of their own organ, that the ex-Unionist Mini- 
sters form a pledge-bound Cave. The Cabinet must either 
embrace all or it will get none. It cannot have Lord 
Balfour without Lord Birkenhead, or Sir Robert Horne 
without Sir Laming Worthington-Evans. Our contem- 
porary is frank and explicit. We will reciprocate by 
saying that this is the best political news we have heard 
for some time—if it be true. We had feared lest the ex- 
Coalitioners might dribble back to Downing Street singly, 
beginning with Lord Balfour. Such operations would be 
more difficult to resist than a frontal attack by the entire 
Cave such as is indicated by their incautious spokesman. It 


is always an advantage to know where we are, though in | 


our innocence we should have thought it a tactical error 
to let the cat out of the Cave. 


ANOTHER ardent Coalition journal, the Daily Telegraph, 
whose staff has been recently reinforced by the efforts of 
Mr. Lloyd George, is no less anxious than the 


—— the Observer to discard Mr. Bonar Law and to 
Telegraph restore its friends to Downing Street. We 


venture to entertain serious doubts as to 
whether any appreciable percentage of the readers of the 
Daily Telegraph share the editorial eagerness for another 
dose of Welsh wizardry. We suspect this to be but another 
instance of the falsification of public opinion by the Press, 
many organs of which are losing their political instincts. 
The methods of the Daily Telegraph are, needless to say, 
less crude than those of the News of the World and the 
Observer, and to that extent its insidious campaign against 
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the Conservative Government is more dangerous. Our con- 
temporary is ostensibly inspired by a single-minded solicitude 
for the health of Mr. Bonar Law, and cannot bear the 
thought of so frail a frame bearing so onerous a burden 
as the Prime Minister. On the day following the 
Observer-cum-News-of-the-World “stunt”? in favour of the 
“National Party,” the Parliamentary ‘Correspondent of 
the Daily Telegraph stated there are 


unfortunately, solid grounds for the reports which have just come into 
circulation that Mr. Bonar Law has been considering the possibility of retiring 
from the office of Prime Minister as soon as a favourable moment arrives. 


Only one reason had induced the Premier “‘ to contemplate 
this step,” namely, his fear “‘ that his health will not per- 
mit him to sustain much longer the severe strain which 
the multifarious duties of his high position daily impose 
upon him.” According to this expert, had he been free 
to do so, 


Mr. Bonar Law would have sought ere this a return to the repose and free- 
dom from harassing responsibility which he enjoyed after illness had compelled 
his sudden retirement from the Coalition Government a little over two 
years ago. 


In support of this thesis the following passage from Mr. 
Bonar Law’s speech of acceptance of the Leadership at 
the Hotel Cecil last October was reproduced in the Daily 
Telegraph :— 

But I am afraid it will not be possible for me to endure the strain inde- 
finitely, and I wish now to have this clear understanding with you, and I 
think you will agree that it is fair: I shall go on with this fight, but if the 
time comes when I feel as I did three years before I left it on the last occa- 
sion, that the burden is intolerable, you will not expect me to do what I then 
did and wait until there is no question of choice till I had to go. You will 
allow me to judge whether the burden is too big or not, and, if I tell you it 


is too big, then, although you still think I shall be useful, you will not press 
me to remain if I ask you to set me free. 


This was followed by the assertion of the Parliamentary 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph that the Prime 
Minister had now ‘‘ come ‘to the conclusion, with profound 
regret, it is certain,’ that he cannot remain where he is, 
emphasis being laid on the sore throat which had com- 
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pelled him “last week to sit on the Treasury Bench as 4 
silent spectator of the Parliamentary proceedings,” etc. 


In a leading article of the same date (April 16th) in the 
Daily Telegraph, entitled “The Prime Minister,’ were 
more crocodile tears over Mr. Bonar Law’s 


Crocodile health, and we read: 


Tears 


All who wish well to the Prime Minister personally—and few men in public 
life have ever been so personally liked and respected—will most earnestly 
hope that there will be no recurrence of such incidents as those of last 
week . . . our Parliamentary correspondent . .. states without alarmism or 
over-emphasis what the position is. The Prime Minister does not desire to 
retain office. 


Mr. Bonar Law’s categorical repudiation of the Sunday 
*stunters”’ by the statement that he had “no intention 
whatever of resigning’ was politely waved aside by those 
with whom the wish is father to the thought. The moral 
of “the crisis’? as deduced by the Daily Telegraph is, we 
need hardly say, the urgency of ‘‘a real organization of 
the Government which will enable it to do justice to its 
position as the dominant party in Parliament.” In other 
words, the Cabinet must open its arms to the Birken- 
head Cave. This “ leader’ undoubtedly reflects Mr. Lloyd 
George’s views, if it was not actually inspired by him. 


THis week-end demonstration, as is not infrequently the 
case with intrigues that expose themselves, recoiled on 
Resentment to intimidate and destroy the Government, 
and was known to have been preceded by the usual con- 
fabulation among the “careerists’’ who are in a hurry 


to step into Mr. Bonar Law’s shoes. In the event it appre- [ 


ciably helped the Government, as was shown when the 


House of Commons met on Budget day. Englishmen | 


generally abhor intrigues and intriguers—so much so that 
they are reluctant to believe that other Englishmen have 
intrigued. However, on this occasion the affair was 


gross and palpable, and the “‘ general cheer” that greeted | 


the intriguers. The manceuvre was designed | 
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Mr. Bonar Law when he entered the House derived, as 
The Times Parliamentary correspondent pointed out, 


a special significance, in view of the efforts which had been made by some 
of the Sunday newspapers to develop out of his indisposition a new political 
sensation. .. . And there were many inquiries ... as to how it happened 
that journals of apparently different political opinions should simultaneously 
announce his forthcoming resignation. 


These operations had convinced Unionist Members of 
Parliament 

that at the present time there is something very much like an intrigue on 
foot to make the Prime Minister’s position impossible, and it is known that 
during the past week—and since the Government was defeated on Tuesday 
evening—there has been a meeting at which the question of Mr. Bonar 


Law’s successor was openly discussed . . . attended by at least one person 
who believes that he might prove an acceptable leader of the Party. 


The Party, however, was in no mood for any such develop- 
ment, convinced, as it was, “that at the present moment 
Mr. Bonar Law is the one person to lead them.” His 
own position is perfectly well known, namely, that he 
would carry on so long as his health allowed and so long 
as the Unionist Party desired him to remain. As the 
same correspondent observed : 

The present state of his health, happily, does not need that he should con- 


sider the question of retirement, and the last election showed that the vast 
majority of Unionists throughout the country desired him to lead the Party. 


ce 


Nothing had happened since to call for any change, “ and 
Mr. Bonar Law’s intention to resign exists only in the 
imagination of the Sunday newspapers and of those who 
endeavour to frame the future of the Unionist Party at 
secret meetings and dinner parties.” 


BrrorE leaving this disagreeable incident, which affords 
fresh evidence of the deterioration suffered by most persons 
connected with the Coalition, it is necessary 
to say something of which all serious Conser- 
vatives are aware, though they have hesitated to say it 
because they have no desire to hit men who are tempo- 
rarily down and out, or to embitter any section of our 
Party. But as our ex-Coalition Ministers obstinately 
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decline to accept the position in which they have placed 
themselves by backing a loser, and as some of their number 
are ceaselessly intriguing against the Government, it is ag 
well they should realize something of which they and thei 
newspaper mouthpieces are comically unconscious. The 
present Government—unlike the Coalition—was the crea. 
tion of public opinion. It will last so long as it is sup. 
ported by public opinion. Its fate will not be decided on 
the floor of the House of Commons or the House of Lords, 
but in the constituencies. Therefore the only strength 
that will serve it is popular strength. Parliamentary 
strength—in the sense of more dialectics on the Treasury 
Bench—would not add a day to the existence of the Bonar 
Law Government. Parliamentarians delude themselves 
with the notion that Parliamentary debates are all-im- 
portant, although it is common ground that speeches 
practically never alter votes in the House and are unread 
elsewhere. As outsiders, we cannot pretend to an opinion 
as to the effect at Westminster of the return of Lords 
Balfour and Birkenhead to the Treasury Bench in the 
Upper House, and of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Sir Robert 
Horne and Sir Laming Worthington-Evans in the Lower 
House. We should have thought, however, that as the 
Government can take care of themselves in the House of 
Lords, and even if they were not it would not matter, as 
they have nothing to fear from the Peers—that there is 
no sufficient reason for adding Lords Balfour and Birken- 
head to the Ministry. Conceivably the Government might 
momentarily gain in the Commons from the closing down 
of “the Cave’? by merging its members in the Cabinet, 
and it may be that Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s style of 
oratory is what the House of Commons wants and Sir 
Robert Horne’s genial persiflage can be amusing, though 
what Sir Laming contributes qua responsible statesman 
we confess to being at a loss to perceive. 


As to the effect outside Westminster of the proposed 
capitulation to the Birkenhead Cave, we can speak with 
some confidence. It would be a catastrophe. None of 
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‘ 


these ex-Coalitioners ‘“‘ cut any ice”’ in the country. They 
have no appreciable following, and we should doubt 
whether one of them could, ‘‘ on his own,”’ com- 
mand five hundred votes anywhere. By Con- 
servatives generally they are regarded as men who ever 
since the Armistice have betrayed their trust and sold 
the pass to a Welsh demagogue in order that they might 
remain in office. In a word, they are deemed time- 
servers, without conscience or convictions, whose inepti- 
tude is responsible for the present situation at home and 
abroad. They were ignominiously kicked out last autumn 
by an indignant public. To bring them back would be an 
affront to the nation all the more offensive because capitu- 
lation to the Cave would be universally interpreted as a 
preliminary to the return of Mr. Lloyd George, whom the 
Cave have made it plain they cannot do without. These 
backstair intrigues are largely inspired in the interests of 
the ex-Prime Minister, whose indecent efforts to embrace 
the Wee Frees have been deftly evaded by their leaders— 
wisely from the point of view of Liberalism, though not 
from the point of view of Conservatism, for it is Mr. 
Lloyd George’s failure to nobble the Opposition that 
largely explains the frantic effort of his confederates to 
recapture the Government in the name of a new National 
Party alias the old and odious Coalition. We are grateful 
to the Observer for letting the cat out of the bag and for 
admitting us into the plans and plots of those it repre- 
sents, who at all costs must be kept out of the Govern- 
ment, to which, if we may employ a colloquialism in refer- 
ence to the “great, wise, and eminent,” they would be 
“less use than a sick headache.” 


Catastrophic 


An admirable article in the Morning Post (April 18th) 
by “ A Conservative M.P.” gives us an inside Parliamentary 
' appreciation diametrically different from the 
 guaaaa Sunday “stunt” view, and reducing our 
legendary ‘‘Supermen”’ to their proper pro- 

portions. The long and short of it is that “these first- 
class brains’ are in a first-class temper at remaining out 
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in the cold. They are determined to end this scandal, 
as they deem it, at the earliest possible moment by crabbing 
the present Cabinet until its position is made impossible 
that in sheer desperation it invites them to enter and save 
the Ministerial situation. With the aid of their associate 
in the Press—which as a profession received more favour 
and “honours” from the Coalition than it can hope to 
obtain from any other Government—an “ atmosphere” 
had to be “created ’’ composed of two elements: (1) the 
legend of the political genius of the ex-Coalitioners ; (2) the 
companion legend of the hopeless inferiority of the present 
Cabinet. ‘‘ A Conservative M.P.” ascribes the Superman 
“illusion,” as he terms it, partly to the false prestige en- 
veloping “ Right Honourables” who have sat on a Front 
Bench even though prior to such elevation they may have 
been ordinary Back Benchers. Sir Robert Horne was 
pitchforked into the Cabinet for no apparent reason except 
that Mr. Lloyd George had taken a sudden fancy to him—he 
was never more than a respectable Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. To suggest that Mr. Stanley Baldwin is in 
any respect Sir Robert’s inferior is to make oneself ridicu- 
lous. No one seems to know exactly how or why the 
estimable Sir Laming Worthington-Evans drifted into the 
Cabinet, or what precise services he there rendered. To 
treat him as an “indispensable ”’ is even more absurd than 
in the case of Sir Robert Horne. 


THE chief member of this ambitious group is Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, who has enjoyed prolonged Parliamentary 

experience, but his political judgment has 
a of the been painfully at fault of late years. He is 

unning ; : ; 

no leader of men, and his more inexperienced 
brother, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, now Minister of Health, 
is not beneath him in ability—according to ‘‘ A Conservative 
M.P.” It is a regrettable but incontestable fact that Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain’s Leadership of the Conservative Party 
during the period following Mr. Bonar Law’s retirement 
(i.e. from the spring of 1921 to the autumn of 1922), was 
among the most humiliating chapters in its history, culmi- 
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nating as it did in the revolt of the Back Benchers at the 
Carlton Club. The Unionist Leader was not only blind 
to all the signs of the times, but likewise deaf to every wise 
warning from colleagues and others throughout last year. 
He would only heed charlatans like Lord Birkenhead. Nor 
is it forgotten that he joined with the ex-Lord Chancellor 
in supporting supporters of Mr. Lloyd George against sup- 
porters of Mr. Bonar Law at the last General Election— 
notably at Bedford. In a word, he persistently sold the 
Conservative Party—for nothing—to a Welsh Radical. 
According to ‘‘ A Conservative M.P.” Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain excites no vindictiveness among those he left in the 
lurch, but he inspires so little confidence as to be out of the 
running. Of Lord Birkenhead it need only be said that 
daily he devotes himself to cutting his own throat. His 
Francophobia, if nothing else, rule him out of any patriotic 
British Government. 


Wuat of the present Cabinet? Are they as despicable 
as their predecessors and their Press claque would have 
us believe ? Must they make way for the 
Cave to exhibit anew its gifts for government ? 
The country is painfully familiar with these, 
and prays to be spared any further manifestations of Coali- 
tionism, whether by a “ National” or a “Centre” Party. 
As we have repeatedly pointed out since its formation, 
the Bonar Law Cabinet suffers not from containing too 
few Coalitioners but from containing too many. It gained 
appreciably by every Minister who elected to follow Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain and Mr. Lloyd George into the Wilder- 
ness—in the touching delusion that before anyone could 
say “‘ Jack Robinson ” they would return to Downing Street 
on the tidal wave of their own popularity as revealed at the 
impending General Election! To bring in yet more Coali- 
tioners would, as we are weary of saying, be suicidal from 
the Government’s point of view, especially in the face of 
the Cave’s disloyalty towards Mr. Bonar Law. Once we 
discard the Superman theory—invented by the Supermen— 
and see things as they really are, we shall agree with 


“Fully as 
Competent ” 
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“A Conservative M.P.” that the existing Cabinet are “ fully 
as competent as the Right Honourable gentlemen who have 
retired to Back Benches.” Leaving out Mr. Bonar Law— 
who even the crabbers cannot pretend to be lacking in 
Parliamentary talents—the writer mentions Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Mr. Amery, Sir Douglas 
Hogg, and Sir Philip Lloyd Graeme as at least the equals 
of the disgruntled ones. Other names might be added of 
Ministers who are pulling, or will pull, their weight whenever 
they get that increased Parliamentary practice which was 
impossible in the days of the Coalition when the time of the 
House was consumed by long-winded orations padded out 
with all the stereotyped phraseology in which Mandarins 
revel—the Front Benchers deeming it infra dig to let their 
audiences off under the hour. The last Home Secretary 
would have taken at least an hour to explain why he had 
** hesitated ’’ to tackle the dangerous problem of the Irish 
deportees. The present Home Secretary preferred to act 
and to leave the oratory to others. We have our differ- 
ences with the Bonar Law Government, which we are very 
far from representing or regarding as perfect, and shall 
doubtless have others. But we cannot conceive how anyone 
who believes himself or herself to be a Conservative can 
for a moment boggle over the duty of supporting it when 
note is taken of its enemies and of the alternative combina- 
tions that are threatened. 


Sm GrorcE YOUNGER (now Viscount Younger), who com- 
mands the confidence of the entire Conservative Party in 
an exceptional degree, had a timely word to 
say on the alarums and excursions of the 
Sunday Press. The occasion was a City 
dinner held in his honour as “the Organizer of Victory” 
(April 17th). In reviewing the past, the guest of the evening 


Give them a 
Chance 


pointed out that certain Conservative Party Leaders last | 


year took up the extraordinary position that they owed 
more to the then Prime Minister (Mr. Lloyd George) than to 
the Party which had entrusted its fortunes to them. The 
Conservatives would have been disrupted and “split as 
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the Liberal Party has split” had action not been taken 
by the Central Office, which made no pretensions to “ genius ” 
but did recognize facts. Conservatives should never forget 
the services rendered by the present Prime Minister “in 
coming forward when he did.” He alone “could bring 
the Party together with a snap,” and when he made his 
declaration at the Carlton Club the situation instantly 
changed, and they went to the country in the confident 
expectation of victory. Lord Younger reminded his audi- 
ence of what should be fairly obvious—though it does not 
suit the book of intriguers to acknowledge it—that the 
new Government had entered upon “ an appalling heritage,” 
and “had in the nature of things to fill certain offices with 
comparatively young men” some of whom were being 
attacked before they had been given a chance or had even 
“opened their mouths.” Those who had had an oppor- 
tunity were making “a very good show.” Nobody could 
have done better than Colonel Guinness at the all-night 
sitting, while Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s Budget speech was 
beyond praise. ‘“‘If they would only have a little patience 
and not expect too much, he believed this Government 
would do very well.” So do we, and Conservatives outside 
Parliament are no less anxious than Lord Younger to support 
the Bonar Law Government, but we are entitled to ask 
that it should at no time allow itself to be inveigled by 
back-stairs busybodies either in the Treasury, in the City, 
or elsewhere, into a policy which by being pro-German and 
anti-French is, as Lord Ampthill so eftectively remarked 
the other day at the Molian Hall, anti-British. 


We have been constrained to expend an extravagant 
amount of space on the intrigues of the Indispensables 

as the pivotal point of British domestic 
Back to the politics just now. They are likely to per- 
izard j : 

sist in one form or another should the 
Prime Minister’s health—of which the latest reports are 
excellent—afford any pretext for “shaves” or “stunts,” 
and the various other exercises to which Sunday journalism 
is addicted. The personages involved are less important 
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than they imagine. The topic is only important because 
of the lamentable effect of any weakness on the part of 
the Government towards the Cave, and because the former 
stands between the country and much worse Government, 
That the Birkenhead group is generally unpopular was 
abundantly demonstrated at the General Election, which 
showed that there was no “ Coalition vote” to speak of 
anywhere. The Conservative working man—who is a vital 
element in the Conservative Party, was still prepared to 
vote Conservative, when he had the chance, but he would 
not vote Coalition, and any Coalition Government must 
have perished at the polls. In Scotland, where practi- 
cally the only choice offered the people was _ between 
Coalitionism and Socialism, the Socialists gained sweeping 
successes. The Conservative cause being inconsiderately 
linked with Lloyd Georgism—from which it had cut itself 
adrift in England—sustained heavy and humiliating defeats 
north of the Tweed. To reintroduce the Birkenhead group 
into Downing Street is to replace the Conservative neck 
under the Lloyd George yoke and to drive the Conservative 
working man into the arms of the Socialist Labour Party. 
Simpletons beguiled by the specious cry for “‘ Conservative 
Reunion” forget that just as Mr. Austen Chamberlain— 
according to the Observer, which is at once the confidant 
and champion of the Cave—is bound to Lord Birkenhead 
so are both bound to Mr. Lloyd George. They are deter- 
mined, as a matter of amour propre—in order to prove 
that they were right and the Conservative Party wrong 
last autumn—to give us another dose of Lloyd Georgian 
Government. The capture of the Cabinet by the Cave 
would therefore merely be a preliminary to its recapture 
by the Welsh Wizard and the adoption of that frankly 
Francophobe policy foreshadowed in Lord Birkenhead’s 
speeches. 


ASSOCIATED with the problem of ‘‘ Conservative Reunion” 
(which will automatically solve itself provided Conser- 
vative Ministers keep their mouths shut and avoid abject 
** appeals’ to Lord Birkenhead and Co. “‘ to be nice to the 
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Government,”’) is the kindred question of Liberal Reunion. 
We are not ashamed to confess that we are keenly inter- 
ested in this latter development, less from 
ie » Tregard for Liberalism than from solici- 
tude for Conservatism. Once the Wee Frees 
and ‘National Liberals’? were locked in one another’s 
arms there would be no risk whatsoever of any liaison 
between the Lloyd George group and any group affecting 
to be Conservative, and the nightmare of a Coalition 
would finally pass away. Therefore, paradoxical as it 
sounds, effective Liberal Reunion would promote Conser- 
vative Reunion, as even Mr. Garvin would hesitate to 
advise the Conservative Party to seek salvation with a 
Welsh Radical who had openly and officially rejoined the 
Radical flock. As outsiders we can form no opinion of 
any value as to how Liberal Reunion is progressing, though 
as Conservatives, we sincerely wish it God-speed because 
it spells liberation for our Party. Not a few Liberals 
would, however, sooner be buried alive than resume 
Mr. Lloyd George, and we suspect that the Manchester 
Guardian’s efforts to force its hero on the Wee Frees is not 
going too well. This would explain these frenzied London 
efforts to push the alternative of a “National Party” 
over the corpse of a Conservative Government. The In- 
dispensables are, in fact, working overtime lest they and 
their real leader, Mr. Lloyd George, should be permanently 
left outin the cold. While ostensibly ‘“‘ enjoying their present 
holiday,”’ they are amazingly keen to return to school. 


SomEeTHING has been gained from the “ Bonar Law crisis” 
—which if handled with more judgment by the Indispensables 

might have proved dangerous to the Cabinet. 
.. —_ Our Prime Minister is a man of exceeding 
Knows modesty who underrates his own powers 

and who is consequently apt to heed inferior 
judgment and under its influence to commit himself to 
action or inaction over which further reflection would have 
caused him to hesitate. This tendency occasionally puts 
his Party in a false position and paralyses the Government 
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where it should be free. We cannot guess on whose sug. 
gestion or by what argument Mr. Bonar Law was persuaded 
to tie his hands concerning both Fiscal Reform and House 
of Lords Reform prior to the General Election, any more 
than we know the genesis of that unhappy “ British” 
plan of Reparations over which The Times is still enthusiastic, 
We only know that all these policies disconcerted that 
part of the population which put the Prime Minister in 
Downing Street. They were gratuitous undertakings for 
which there was as little demand as there was excuse for 
making them. They embarrass both Government and 
Party. Mr. Bonar Law is too shrewd to be unaware of their 
effect or of the fact that he was misled by their prompter 
on their electioneering aspects. He may when below par 
have occasionally felt discouraged by these and other home 
made difficulties. He may at one time have contemplated 
retirement. But he must realize that he cannot go now, 
and with all his modesty he could not fail to be touched 
by the widespread desire which amounts to determination 
in the Party—leaving aside the Cave—that he should 
remain where he is as long as he possibly can. Another 
point is equally plain to practical politicians, namely, that 
Mr. Bonar Law cannot now, nor at any other time, either 
for reasons of health or on any other ground, transfer the 
Premiership to any member of the Birkenhead group. 
To do that—as he must see to-day, even if he did not see 
it yesterday—would be to do the very thing he returned 
to public life to prevent, namely, to smash the Conservative 
Party to smithereens. It would, moreover, be a breach of 
trust foreign to the character of any man so sensitive on 
the point of honour as Mr. Bonar Law has always shown 
himself to be. 


THAT Parliamentarians are not above making mountains 
out of molehills is evident from the extraordinary excite 


ment caused by a trivial episode which con 
A Government 


“Defeat ” vulsed Westminster for several days while | 
leaving the rest of the world comparatively 


calm. Owing to some misunderstanding on the part of 
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the Ministerial rank and file in the House of Commons, 
and to a lack of resource in some official quarter, a division 
was allowed to take place in the House of Commons on 
April 10th when there happened to be an insufficient number 
of members present to provide the Government with their 
usual majority. Consequently, the combined Socialist, Wee 
Free, and National Liberal Party inflicted “‘a defeat ’’ on 
the Ministry on which not a few of them seem to have 
temporarily gone off their heads. There were the usual 
comic shouts of “‘ Resign,” and the Bolshevists from the 
Clyde proceeded to turn the House into a bear-garden. 
From these scandalous scenes our Socialists derive neither 
credit nor popularity—so they may be all to the good. 
All that was necessary to avoid this Ministerial contretemps 
in the Division Lobby was either for some Ministerialist 
to speak for another quarter of an hour, or for more Minister- 
ialists to have dined on the premises. We cannot therefore 
regard the affair so tragically as did many of the Lobby 
Correspondents and leader-writers who magnified it until 
it became almost “a crisis.”” This ‘Government defeat ” 
was a perfectly legitimate operation by the Opposition, 
such as all Governments must be prepared for, and it should 
serve as a useful warning to Conservative members to be 
vigilant now that there are a multitude of paid politicians 
in the House of Commons who have nowhere else to go and 
nothing else to do except to bait Ministers. We cannot, 
however, see that the Ministerial rank and file were to blame 
for being absent with the leave of the Whips, or why they 
should be lectured upon their “slackness.” If there was 
any slackness it was among official arithmeticians, and in 
the failure to invite some Conservative to air his eloquence 
until the return of the diners-out. In one respect the 
incident was useful as the Conservative Party now knows 
that “National Liberals’ are, speaking generally, ‘“‘ snakes 
in the grass”? who though allowed to occupy good Con- 
servative seats by virtue of their pledges to support the 
Bonar Law Government will desert it whenever opportunity 
offers. These seats should be provided with Conservative 
candidates at the earliest possible moment. 
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Tue policy of bleeding the British taxpayer white—while 
sparing the Germans—was brought to a head by Sir Robert 
Horne, Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
Coalition Government, and one of the half. 
dozen Supermen to whose activities we have 
been constrained to devote too many pages of this month's 
issue. Sir Robert’s achievement was not, however, discovered 
until the annual stocktaking at the close of the financial year, 
when he had lapsed into a position of greater freedom and 
less responsibility. It was then disclosed—being no longer 
concealable—that a surplus of £100,000,000 had been 
gathered during the past year that would automatically 
be devoted to the reduction of Debt. The usual effort has 
been made to glorify this deplorable performance. We 
are invited by Lombard Street and its scribes to admire 
the effect of this phenomenon on our “ financial prestige” 
on “exchange” in New York, etc. It may suit Financial 
Houses in whose eyes the British taxpayer is a con- 
venient milch cow for the purpose of sustaining Inter 
national Finance—British industry is negligible in such 
eyes. But the effect on national interests as against inter. 
national interests is lamentable. In plain English—a 
language in which some influential “City” men do not 
excel—it means that £100,000,000 was taken out of the 
pockets of British taxpayers which should have remained 
inthem. This is equivalent to an additional Income Tax of 
2s. in the £. With any degree of intelligent anticipation 
another 2s. might have been knocked off Income Tax last 
year, bringing it down to 3s., or if it was thought desirable 
to leave a margin, it could have been left at 4s., with 
immense advantage to the industrial situation. Apparently 
neither Sir Robert Horne nor the Treasury understood the 
A BC of their business, even if they cared about it. They 
were probably too busy, in conjunction with the Board 
of Trade and the British Embassy in Berlin, in devising 
‘* Reparations ” schemes that would spare the German tat 
payer to have any leisure for considering anyone so insig: 
nificant as the British taxpayer. 
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Hap Ministerial salaries depended on the figure of the 
Income Tax—as we have frequently urged—had they 
Divorce fallen as the Income Tax rose and risen 
Between as it fell, our taxation would be vastly 
Politicians and different to what it is. If at the Armistice 
Taxpayers all £5,000-a-year Cabinet salaries had been 
reduced to £2,000, or better still £1,000, pending the reduc- 
tion of Income Tax to, say, 2s. 6d. in the £, the latter figure 
might long since have been attained—an achievement 
that would have presented relatively little difficulty to 
any British Government that seriously desired to make Ger- 
many pay even a reasonable percentage of what she owes 
the Allies. But, as we all know, the most active and aggres- 
sive members of the Coalition devoted their considerable 
talents to obstructing and postponing all claims on Germany 
—indeed, they could hardly have served her better had they 
been salaried German statesmen. ‘“‘Germany can pay 
nothing. England must pay everything,” was their working 
motto once they had collected British votes on the pretext 
that they would make Germany pay British war costs. This 
cynical indifference concerning the plight of British tax- 
payers—many of whom have been ruined by excessive 
taxation, while not a few have been harried into their graves 
by inspectors and surveyors—puzzles many people. How, 
they inquire, could Ministers—who presumably had to 
pay the same taxes as the rest of the community—be in- 
different concerning taxation? Possibly because lucrative 
directorships and fabulous journalistic and literary fees 
are assured to any sufficiently advertised public man 
the moment he leaves office. Thus we hear of one of the 
Coalition spendthrifts dropping into a post—not his only 
one—with a salary of £15,000 a year, possibly paid free of 
Income Tax, while others were offered from £100,000 down- 
wards for their ‘“‘ reminiscences,” and as journalists they 
receive, through syndicated arrangements with the Anglo- 
phobe Hearst Press of the United States and the Anglophobe 
Stinnes Press of Germany, at least £1,000 per superficial 
or spiteful article. This growing divorce between the 
fnancial interests of British politicians and those of the 
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British public is, to put it mildly, unfortunate from the point 
of view of the latter who have no one to protect their 
interests if “‘ responsible statesmen ”’ can round off a Rake’s 
Progress either by securing the glittering prizes of commerce 
at home or can make fortunes by working for our enemies 
abroad. 


Mr. STANLEY BALDWIN’s Budget proved to be an important 
event in more than one respect, apart from its intrinsic 
merits, on which, outside the Birkenhead 
Cave and the Lloyd George clique, there was 
general agreement. It visibly strengthened 
the Government in the House of Commons to the 
chagrin of the Intriguers, whose tempers had not been 
improved by their previous discomfiture, and were decidedly 
worsened as the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s able and 
attractive handling of the thorny problems raised by the 
Finance Bill disclosed the development of another first- 
class Parliamentarian on the Treasury Bench, and made 
the campaign for the revival of the Coalition even more 
grotesque than it was already. By common consent of 
friend and foe, Mr. Stanley Baldwin has acquitted himself 
of a peculiarly difficult task with conspicuous success, 
which has appreciably augmented the number of Con- 
servatives who believe that it would be in the best interests 
of the Party that in the untoward event of Mr. Bonar Law’s 
relinquishing the Prime Ministership, it is to his Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that we should look to fill the void. But 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin is a man of such innate modesty—his 
modesty is in fact equal to his capacity—that he would 
never lift, as he never has lifted, a little finger to promote 
his own ambitions, if he has any. He is probably one of 
the microscopic minority of Front Benchers who have 
never contemplated themselves as potential Prime Ministers. 
It is an additional reason for constraining him to step into 
any vacancy that may occur, and it is ‘‘ up to”’ the Party 
in its own interests, as in those of the country, that when 
Mr. Bonar Law retires, whether in the autumn or next 
spring, that his most acceptable successor in the eyes of 


A Potential 
Prime Minister 
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the rank and file is not elbowed out by more pretentious or 
more pushful personages, of whom several have their eye 
on No. 10, Downing Street. 


Ir would be easy to criticize so complicated a measure 
as a British Budget must necessarily be nowadays. But 

we should never forget, because it is the 
The Budget essence of our national financial problem, 
that when Mr. Lloyd George made his fatal promise to 
President Wilson to waive all British claims for war costs 
against Germany, he automatically transferred the war 
burdens, properly belonging to the aggressor, on to the 
shoulders of the innocent British taxpayer. When Lloyd 
Georgian financiers complain that this, that, or the other 
tax is too high, and Sir Alfred Mond or Sir Robert Horne 
demands its reduction, they forget that it is to their Chief’s 
thoughtlessness—to put it mildly—that we owe the appalling 
load we now carry. Denunciation of oppressive taxation 
in their mouths is unimpressive. It was equally a Lloyd 
George Government that gave those terrible I.0.U.’s to 
the United States in 1917, which placed British credit 
completely at the mercy of Washington politicians, and 
saddled this country with a debt greater than our previous 
pre-War National Debt. With infinite difficulty Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin has been able to reduce this obligation—on onerous 
terms, it is true, but on appreciably better terms than were 
contracted by Mr. Lloyd George. For sixty years our 
impoverished country will pay an annual tribute to the 
United States of at least 6d. in the £ Income Tax, and 
may be double that amount. Our American Debt is all 
war costs. Meanwhile, thanks to Mr. Lloyd George, Ger- 
many will not pay us during that whole period one fraction 
of a farthing of our war costs. Such is the statemanship 
of Wizardry of which Sir Alfred Mond and Sir Robert 
Horne demand that we endure yet another spell. We thank 
them for nothing. Mr. Stanley Baldwin may not be doing 
more than making the best of a very bad job. That is, 
however, something. It is better than to make the very 
worst of it, as was consistently done by “ first-class brains.” 
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Under the circumstances, in the face of such spendthrifts 
as squandered our substance since the Armistice, we must 
consider ourselves lucky to get 6d. off the Income Tax 
and 6d. off the Corporation Tax, while the duty on beer 
is lowered from £5 to £4 a barrel, which should enable the 
consumer to reap substantial advantage. That excellent 
British drink, cider, is relieved to the extent of 4d. per 
galion; ditto perry. There are helpful postal and tele. 
phone concessions. Taking our present fiscal system and 
immediate exigencies into account, the Baldwin Budget 


must be pronounced a fair and sound scheme, even though |} 


some of us think too much deference is apt to be paid by 
all British Governments to the views of our over-amal- 
gamated bankers, who are relatively indifferent as to the 
amount of taxation imposed on our people so long as our 
“international credit’? is sufficiently bolstered up by 
sinking funds which promote activity in money markets 
and bring grist to banking mills. We should much prefer 
a policy of less taxation and less sinking; but then we are 
unorthodox, because we regard Free Trade—alias the sacri- 
fice of production to finance—as little short of damnable. 


THE tragedy of Free Trade meets us everywhere—in town 
and country. It is only in Cobdenite England that unenm- 

ployment is chronic—apart, of course, from 
ag dled Bolshevist Russia and Tribal Ireland, where 


nothing is protected. Elsewhere, whether in } 


countries that won or lost the War, or altogether avoided 
the War, there seems to be abundant employment. They, 
however, are all Protectionist. The only really booming 


period in this laissez-faire, laissez-aller country during the | 
present generation was in the War, which produced all } 
the economic effects of extreme Protection and taught us | 


the lesson which our professors of political economy had 


forgotten—that high prices involve starvation no more | 
than mere cheapness produces prosperity. Nevertheless, | 
though this truism is writ large across the world, so that | 


all that run may read, directly the War was over its tremen- 
dous experiences were forgotten, and our Politicians fell 


a 
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pack on their poll parrot pre-War cries, plus the League 
of Nations, which is the single addition they have made 
to their stock of wisdom since 1914, “‘ Free Trade and the 
League of Nations” is all that some Conservatives, most 
“National Liberals,” and all Liberals and Radicals have 
to offer the British working-man as the remedy for acute 
unemployment—Free Trade that he may be dumped upon 
by surplus manufactured goods, while his own goods are 
everywhere confronted by a ring fence of hostile tarifis—a 
League of Nations so that a packed foreign jury may obstruct 
the consolidation of the British Empire, which offers the 
only possible solution of our major economic problems. 
Meanwhile our countryside is ruined, and scarcely a town 
industry can compete in this unequal contest ; but in “City” 
eyes nothing matters so long as international money- 
making booms. 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN looms larger and larger every day 
since his death. We never had more need of him than 
now, when all thinking men and women 
realize how dire was the disaster that de- 
prived him of the power to carry out his 
far-sighted policy—which “cranks” on his own side of 
politics combined, with the Radicalism that never progresses, 
to paralyse and destroy. Looking backwards, we see that 
among the capital disasters to Great Britain and the British 
Empire was the failure of the Unionist Party—as it could 
then fairly call itself—to make him its leader when Lord 
Salisbury retired after the South African War. The Home 
Government would then have thought nationally and 
imperially, as it has never done from the day he left Downing 
Street to preach in the wilderness as “‘a Missionary of 
Empire,” leaving the Government in the hands of Parlia- 
mentarians whose sun rose and set at Westminster. He 
has able disciples in the present Ministry—men who reject 
the entire Cobdenite creed because it spells the fiscal 
dismemberment of the Empire, and ultimately its political 
disappearance. Have they the will and the power to 
assert themselves before it is too late, or will they continue 


Twenty Years 
After 
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drifting towards disaster, salving their conscience by ap 
occasional Imperial Conference which meets to do nothing, 
and a perennial flow of flamboyant Imperial oratory which 


leaves everything as it was? They have another golden | 


opportunity this year of overhauling the commercial rela. 
tions between Mother Country and Dominions, which one 
overseas statesman after another is pronouncing to be 
impossible. It is indeed “impossible ’’ that Great Britain 
shall continue to receive Preference in the Dominion markets 
without reciprocating. This was the truth that Joseph 
Chamberlain proclaimed, and on behalf of which he sacri 
ficed his splendid life. It is truer to-day than ever, as 
Canadian, Australian, and New Zealand Prime Ministers 
are emphasizing. No one knows it better than the British 
Prime Minister—the first convinced Protectionist to hold 
the great office since Peel betrayed his Party and the 
Empire seventy years ago. An Imperial Economic Con- 
ference meets in London in October. Will it do something 
or nothing? Is the Conservative Party still bound by the 
shibboleth of Early Victorianism, or is it waiting for 
the Daily Mail to give a lead, as in the case of British 
agriculture, which, thanks to our enterprising contem- 
porary, the townsman is beginning to regard as a vital 
British interest which he cannot in his own interests afford 
to destroy? No palliative will save agriculture. No reso- 
lutions will save the Imperial Conference from being a 
fiasco unless there is the statesmanship to produce a positive 
constructive policy. If the Dominions are once more 
brought to Downing Street merely to be met with another 
non possumus, it will be many a long year before they all 
attend another Imperial Conference, and all centrifugal 
tendencies will receive an immense impetus. We can see 


that it is not all plain sailing when we note the probable , 


attitude of South Africa and of India—to say nothing of 
Treland—when we realize that there are those among us 
who would jeopardize the British Empire in the supposed 
interests of the League of Nations. But at least the Home 
Government can do its duty by giving the lead that is long 
overdue. We have already wasted twenty years. Time is 
no longer on our side. 


THE CLASH OF ARMS AND PORTFOLIOS, 
1914 AND 1918 


Lorp SALISBURY, sixty years ago, in discussing Lord 


Castlereagh’s career, reminded his readers that “A War 
Minister must find his reward in his conscience or his 
salary. He must not look for Fame. It is only a very 
pale and reflected glory that he will derive from a successful 
war, All the visible and palpable merit is the Commander’s.” 
In the late war the pivot shifted. History is strangely 
made, and the fact that most statesmen now write 
reminiscences and that soldiers are more trammelled in 
their disclosures has led to much misconception. It is, 
perhaps, due to this that to many Englishmen the two 
greatest figures on the British side were not Lord French 
and Lord Haig, but Lord Kitchener and Mr. Lloyd George. 
Beyond this, the literature of battles from 1914 to 1918, 
though profuse, is in many respects uninforming. We 
know comparatively little that is authentic from the 
enemy’s side. The strategy of the Russian armies has 
shared the holocaust of all that is best in Russia; the 
German leaders who have written have studiously avoided 
figures; of Austria we know next to nothing; of Turkey 
nothing at all. 

On the Allied side the French have been notably reticent, 
and books written by Englishmen, such as The Pomp of 
Power, whether accurate or not, are almost our only means 
of insight into the action of the French Commanders. 

The deeds of our own Army have been discussed 
exhaustively in Lord French’s “1914”, in Mr. Dewar’s 
Sir Douglas Haig’s Command, in Sir Ian Hamilton’s 
account of the Dardanelles, in Sir George Arthur’s Life 
of Lord Kitchener, and by scores of other writers, most 
of whom have had personal experience of the campaign. 

Most of these works are concerned more with justifi- 
cation of the past than with consideration of the future. 
Military critics naturally endeavour to assign responsibility 
for the vicissitudes of this prolonged struggle, and blame 
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has in many instances been saddled on Commanders fg 
failures which were beyond human control. The mobilizg. f 


tion of immense masses in the Great War, with moden 
weapons which had never been before tested, produced 
complete changes of tactics during the War, and, except 
the effect of heavy artillery and high explosives, few of 
the developments could have been foreseen. The entin 
elimination of cavalry for many months together, the 
relegation of infantry to trench warfare, the immense 
expanse of battle-fields and the prodigious losses would 
not have been credited in July 1914 any more than 
the power of nations to bear a financial strain for five 
years, which the greatest City authorities had confidently 
predicted could not be endured for six months. It 
is, therefore, hardly profitable to attempt to glorify one 
Commander at the expense of another for the earlier retreats 
or the earlier attacks. One question, however, which was 
supremely important throughout the War, namely, the 
relation between the authorities responsible for policy and 
the Commanders to whom its execution is committed, has 
been largely set aside. On certain aspects of this the veil 
must be withdrawn from the past if disasters are to be 
avoided in the future. 

Even in minor wars it is difficult to disentangle the 
sphere of the Commander from that of the politician. In 
so vast a struggle considerations of policy became inevitably 
intermixed with military questions, notably in the Near 
East, where local successes were less valuable in themselves 
than the political effect produced by them: above all 
was this true in the Dardanelles, where the feelings of 
Russia and the attitude of the Balkan States would have 
been more influenced by the capture of Constantinople 
than by any other military advantage. But it is in 
regard to France and Flanders that the interference by 
the Government with the disposition of Commanders must 
be most closely canvassed if we are to safeguard the country 
in future from the greatest military danger to which an 
army in the field can be exposed. 

The essence of military success is the confidence of the 
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army in its Chief. A General has to call upon his troops for 
supreme exertions and terrible sacrifices. Unless his single- 
ness of purpose and his military skill are unquestioned all 
inspiration departs from his Command. It is impossible 
for him to retain either the one or the other if his orders 
are supposed to be dictated from outside. It is bad 
enough for a Commander to have to lose 10,000 men in 
order to support a movement of other troops forty miles 
off by keeping a superior enemy engaged in front of him: 
such an operation becomes impossible if it is supposed 
to be dictated by civilian Ministers miles away who in 
their turn are moved by the civilian Chiefs of Allied Powers. 
One of the most serious features of recent narratives is 
the allegation, by no means refuted up to now, of the 
interference from home both with Lord French and Lord 
Haig at critical moments. We propose to examine these 
contentions in general rather than in detail, and to give 
some facts which have not yet been made public in regard 
to them. 

From the outset the time-honoured rules which governed 
British military procedure were departed from. The proper 
link between the Home Government and the Commander 
in the field is the Secretary of State for War, for which 
post in previous wars it was usual to place a civilian 
without military pretensions. The selection of Lord 
Kitchener at the outset was greeted with universal accept- 
ance, and in raising the new army the confidence felt in 
him on all sides produced a result which probably no 
other Englishman could have achieved. Lord Kitchener’s 
appointment was due more to the public than to the 
Government, although the public was quite unaware of 
how little they owed to the then Government in the 
matter of preparations. Lord Kitchener might well 
complain that when the Expeditionary Force was gone 
he “tound himself without an army,” while munitions 
Were strangely deficient. During nearly nine years of 
power and of the “clear thinking” of which Lord Haldane 
boasted, hardly a single heavy gun had been added to the 
Army, and no progress had been made in mounting 
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heavy artillery on movable carriages, although the Germans 
had notoriously concentrated on this important question, 
The Force laid down by Mr. Balfour’s Government after 
the Boer War, and defended against a succession of assaults, 
had been reduced by several regular regiments: the Special 


Reserve was short of one-third of its strength, the | 


Territorials were almost similarly deficient. 

Lord Salisbury once said of a great pro-consul: “He 
wants me to negotiate as if I had 200,000 men at my back, 
and I have not.” Happy would it have been for the 
country if Lord Haldane and his colleagues had adapted 
their military resources to the task to which they ulti- 
mately committed the country in July 1914. 

Mr. Asquith’s Government garnished every public 
speech on Defence with encomiums on Lord Haldane, 
but his famous mission to Berlin, which dimmed even 


his unperturbable optimism, was not followed by any | 


increase of force, although the strongest attempt had 
been made in 1912 by the Opposition, in concert with the 
new Secretary of State for War (General Seely), to devise 
a means of filling up the Reserves and the munition store- 
houses. The rejection of these overtures, fcr which Lord 
Haldane was mainly responsible, was the main reason for 
the critical position in which Lord French found himself in 
the earlier months of the War. Under these circumstances, 
apart from Lord Kitchener’s personal pre-eminence, the 
appointment of a soldier unconnected with the Asquith 
Government was necessary to retain even a modicum of 
public confidence. 

The pendulum swung round after Lord Kitchener's 
death, and a succession of civilian Secretaries of State 
were appointed to the War Office with strange disregard 
of continuity or of military experience. For = short time 
after Lord Kitchener’s death Mr. Asquith held the Seals: 
he was followed with startling rapidity by Mr. Lloyd 
George, Lord Derby, and Lord Milner, of whom Lord 
Derby alone had any military knowledge or experience. 
There probably never was a period during which military 
experience would have been more valuable and when 
continuity was more absolutely essential. The neglect of 
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these ordinary precautions accounted in large measure for 
the transfer of authority which marked the latter phases 
of the War. In fact, the War drifted out of the hands 
of an autocratic soldier solely occupied with the conduct of 
the campaign into those of an equally autocratic civilian 
to whom the campaign was only the chief of a hundred 
pressing cares. Neither the one nor the other of these 
arrangements made for success. 

The incursion of the civil power into military decisions 
was new in the history of British campaigns. It is true 
that Lord Raglan, who could communicate with home 
from the Crimea by telegraph in a few hours, never had 
the unfettcted control which Wellington exercised in 
Spain. Lord Panmure’s famous telegram, so often cited : 
“Take care of poor Dowb,” referring to his relative, 
Dowbiggin, gave the impression that even in details the 
home authorities would use the new communication to 
hamper the General in the field. 

Successive campaigns had nullified this apprehension. 
Thousands of lives would have been saved if there had 
been a cable to India in 1857, and in Egypt and South 
Africa both Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener testi- 
fied that while the power for swift communication with 
home had had a deciding influence on the campaign 
by enabling urgent demands to be met, it had never been 
used on any single occasion for interference with military 
dispositions. It is strange that Lord Kitchener, who had 
experienced the utmost consideration from Secretaries of 
State when he was himself in command, was unable to 
extend the same consideration to Lord French in 1914. 

Lord Birkenhead, in two brilliant monographs on 
Lord Esher and Lord Kitchener and on The Battle 
of Le Cateau, has dealt with some aspects of this question 
and has warned other writers against criticism of one who 
cannot reply, while he dismisses commendation of Lord 
Kitchener as a “‘nod of patronage.” On the other hand, 
he has not scrupled to make severe reflections on Lord 
French, who is entitled to precisely similar treatment. 
To examine in detail the strange allegations which he 
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makes as to Lord French’s indifference to high explosives 
would outrun limits now permissible, but it is necessary 
to enter a caveat against Lord Birkenhead’s premises. Lord 
Kitchener’s services to the Empire were immense. The 
writer, who knew him fairly intimately for twenty-five 
years, and who was officially connected with him during 
strenuous periods, may at least claim to be free from 
prejudice in respect to him; but it is necessary to be fair 
to the living as much as to the dead, and above all it is 
essential that the position taken up successively by two 
Ministers in the late war in their relation to Commanders. 
in-Chief should not recur. 

To take the period of Lord French’s Command, the 
subjoined instances may be given. They appear to show 
conclusively that it is impossible for a Field-Marshal to 
divest himself of his habit of Military Command and to 
adopt the limitations proper to the rdle of Secretary of 
State, still more to intervene on behalf of the Commander: 
in-Chief with Cabinet Ministers when their legitimate 
influence in directing the policy of the war intrenches on 
the military dispositions for carrying it out. It must be 
regretfully added that Lord Kitchener does not appear, 
under the unexampled strain which fell upon him in the 
War, to have displayed at all times that balance and 
judgment which had helped to make him one of the greatest 
living Englishmen. 

(1) From the first Lord Kitchener treated Lord French, 
as he afterwards treated Sir Ian Hamilton, as if they were 
military subordinates. Within a few days of our forces 
being engaged, he visited France at the instance of the 
Cabinet to confer with the French Ministers and Lord 
French on the grave military situation. So far he was 
well within his right. What was unusual was that he 
appeared in  Field-Marshal’s uniform, addressed Lord 
French as a military superior and proposed to inspect the 
condition of the shattered troops, on whose “‘ moral ” every- 
thing depended. No procedure could have been more 
calculated to impair the confidence of their Commanders, 
on whom everything depended. This proposal was, we are 
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informed, obviated by the British Ambassador (Sir F. 
Bertie), who drew out a telegram to Sir Edward Grey asking 
the Government to forbid it, and Lord Kitchener reluctantly 
abandoned the ‘“‘ trek.” 

(2) Four days before, on the lamented death of General 
Grierson, Lord French had earnestly asked for General 
Plumer, who afterwards became almost our most successful 
Commander ; Lord Kitchener, without a word of apology, 
sent Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien. Similarly, a few months 
later, without consulting Sir Ian Hamilton, to whom the 
fateful and most hazardous expedition to the Dardanelles 
had been committed, he appointed General Braithwaite 
Chief of his Staff, although General Ellison had acted with 
Sir Ian before. On General Braithwaite observing at the 
first interview that as there were no maps and no Intelli- 
gence as regards the ground to be seized, he hoped they 
would be fitted out with a contingent of up-to-date 
aeroplanes, pilots, and observers, Lord Kitchener replied: 
“Not one”—a strange “stirrup cup” indeed to men 
who were to leave in a few hours on a desperate errand ! 

(3) Four divisions only were sent to France before 
August 23rd, and within a few hours of the Battle of Mons 
it was evident that they were engaged with double or treble 
their number of Germans. There were 350,000 more or 
less trained men in arms in Great Britain, and the whole 
Fleet was protecting our shores. Such a situation had 
been considered ad infinitum by the Defence Committee, 
and it had been decided that with the Fleet mobilized a 
force of 10,000 men or thereabouts was as much as any 
enemy would be able to land. Lord Kitchener, who during 
long absences from England had rarely attended the 
Defence Committee, had not been a party to these decisions, 
but it is doubtful if in the face of them any purely civilian 
Cabinet would have taken the responsibility of delaying to 
send the two other regular divisions, despite urgent entreaties 
for succour, till the retreat had almost become a debacle. 

(4) A similar reflection occurs as to the sending of 
the Seventh Division under General Rawlinson, which 
went to Belgium in September 1914, on the ‘‘ Antwerp 
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Gamble,” without consulting Lord French, to operate inde. 
pendently as a separate Command. The attempt broke 
down within a few days, and General Rawlinson placed 
himself under Lord French’s orders; but the procedure, 
which immediately called out protests from General Joffre 
and the French Government, was an innovation so con- 
trary to military practice that it is incredible if any civilian 
Secretary of State would have ventured upon it. 

(5) After the Battle of the Marne and the transfer of 
the British Army to Flanders, the situation reached its 
most critical stage. An infusion of 40,000 or 50,000 
Territorials would have relieved troops so exhausted and 
over-matched that the Cavalry Division alone was holding 
back two German corps. Lord Kitchener had never 
seen a Territorial battalion; Lord French had inspected 
scores of them in the five years before the War; they had 
been embodied for ten weeks. Yet Lord Kitchener was 
deaf to prayers and persuasion to consult the Field-Marshal, 
until the terrible events of October 3lst made the Cabinet 
force his hand and forty battalions were despatched. 

(6) On December 31, 1914, Lord French received 
a telegram from the Secretary of State informing him 
of an Army Order—which was published in The Times, 
January 2, 1915, as follows : 


An Army Order dated December 30th was issued by the War Office last 
night announcing that the present organisation of the Land Forces into 
divisions or army corps is being further developed by the creation of armies, 
each of which will consist generally of three army corps. 


The First Army will be commanded by General Sir Douglas Haig, 
K.C.B., K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O. 

The Second Army by General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, G.C.B., D.S.0. 

The Third Army by General Sir Archibald Hunter, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., 
D.S.O. 

The Fourth Army by General Sir Ian Hamilton, G.C.B., D.S.O. 

The Fifth Army by General Sir Leslie Rundle, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.0O., D.S.O. 

The Sixth Army by General Sir Bruce Hamilton, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 


Army Corps Commanders 
The First Army Corps will be commanded by Major-General C. C. Monroe, 
C.B., who is granted the temporary rank of Lieutenant-General. 
The Second Army Corps by Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Fergusson, Bart., 
C.B., D.S.O. 
The Third Army Corps by Lieutenant-General Sir H. C. O. Plumer, K.C.B. 
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The effect of this Order—if carried out—would have 
} been to mass all the new and untried troops in armies, 
leaving the old and war-worn troops in separate armies— 
while the new Commands were given to officers who, from 
no fault of their own, had not previously served in the 
campaign. 

» Lord French felt that such a disposition was fatal 
to a successful prosecution of the War, and that it was 
too much to ask of any Commander to accept for the 
highest Commands under him officers on whom he had not 
been consulted. He consequently went over to London 
| and appealed successfully to the Prime Minister. The new 
troops were sent out as divisions and the appointments 
were not proceeded with. 

It is surely impossible for anyone reading the fore- 
going to avoid contrasting the attitude of the Government 
| in regard to these appointments in 1914 and 1915 with 
the position of Sir Redvers Buller, who before going to 
Natal said of the Commanders named to act with him: 
“Tf I can’t win with that Staff I deserve to be kicked 
round South Africa.”” Again the students of Lord Roberts’s 
..and Lord Kitchener’s lives will fail to find a single instance 
‘in the Boer War of a General being sent out on whom 
they were not consulted, of troops asked for which were 
refused, or of dictation as to the disposition of any section 
of the force entrusted to them. 

The relations between the Home Government and the 
Commander-in-Chief in the later stages of the War have 
been dealt with exhaustively in the two volumes which 
cover Sir Douglas Haig’s Command, 1915 to 1918. It 
is difficult to give this narrative in a condensed form ; 
indeed the writers appear to have been driven by the 
multiplicity of councils and events into undue detail, 
and the narrative consequently lacks inspiration. Those 
who wish to bring the matter to a point would do well 
to concentrate on the preparations as described by the 
writers for the great attack by the Germans on the British 
Fifth and Third Armies on March 21, 1918. 

On this question certain points are clear: 
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(1) The magnitude of the German offensive ; the point 
of contact, and even the date were abundantly clear to 
the British Intelligence Department. 

(2) Every soldier knew the ground was too lightly 
held—eleven divisions having some 42 miles of front, 
Further these divisions were no longer of the standard 
organization, for each division, weak as the battalions were, 
had been reduced by three battalions. 

(3) Some of the ground affected had been taken over 
from the French by Sir Douglas Haig under directions 
from the Home Government, against his own judgment; 
indeed, he had been urgently pressed to take over the line 
as far as Berry-au-Bac. 

(4) The continued shrinkage of his force in France had 
been pointed out over and over again by the British 
Commander-in-Chief. 

(5) The Government had (i) diverted troops a few 
weeks before the attack to Asia ; (ii) had pressed continuously 
for months for the establishment of a central reserve of 
all the Armies which must have withdrawn more troops 
from the British sector which was at the time insufficiently 
provided with a reserve for prompt reinforcement of its 
own front; (iii) had a great body of drafts in England 
which could have been sent as reinforcements, but which 
were being conserved for later use. 

It is admitted that a Government must, especially 
when the whole strength of the nation is called upon, 
control strategy to some extent, but can any man argue 
that in this instance the clear line of demarcation which 
should divide control of policy from the disposition of 
troops in face of the enemy was not passed ? 

It is noteworthy that at the famous conference at 
Doullens on March 28, 1918, to which Lord Milner, as 
Secretary of State for War, had been urgently summoned, 
the question of unity of command was settled in a few 
hours. The pressure of events no doubt contributed to 
this, but there is surely evidence that the Army and its 
Commanders work most smoothly with their natural 
protector—the Secretary of State. The lamentable Sessions 
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at Versailles which caused the loss to the War Office of 
Sir William Robertson were remarkable in that the then 
Secretary of State, Lord Derby, was not called to them. 
Had he been present, the result might have been very 
different. 

What is required in any future war is that the link of 
responsibility should be rigidly preserved. The Prime 
Minister should speak to the Commander-in-Chief through 
the Secretary for War; the Secretary for War should 
indicate in the clearest manner the policy on which the 
Government has resolved, whether in regard to separate 
or Allied action. But the force and machinery necessary 
to carry out that action is a question for the Commander. 
These rules were not observed at the beginning or the end 
of the Great War. 

It is no use to instruct the Commander to preserve his 
force intact as a separate entity, and then direct him to 
stand and fight when his Allies are falling back and leaving 
him exposed ; it is criminal to estimate for him the miles 
of line which he is to hold, and ignore his protests that 
his force if attacked is wholly inadequate. If we escaped 
disaster in August 1914 and March 1918, it was not due 
to the wisdom or foresight of the Ministry, but to the 
supreme self-sacrifice and unexampled heroism of the men 
of British blood who stood in the breach. 

It is only fair to the nation at home to say that 
throughout the long months of reverses which preceded 
the final victory, they never sought to make scapegoats 
of the military Commanders. In this respect their then 
leaders had something to learn. 

MIDLETON 


MR. CHURCHILL AND LORD FISHER 
AT THE ADMIRALTY 


Mr. CHURCHILL’S account* of his administration at the 
Admiralty on the eve of war, and during its early months, 
is specially valuable for the light which it sheds on the 
methods of the Liberal Government and the character of 
Lord Fisher. The purpose of the present article is to 
examine in that period the attitude of that Government 
to the Navy and to Germany, and the naval policy of these 
two personages—Mr. Churchill and Lord Fisher—the one 4 
professed, and it might almost be said a professional, 
politician; the other a quarrelsome, warm-hearted old 
genius, whose foible it was to describe himself as “ ruthless 
and relentless,’ and who coupled with an _ indiscretion 
that almost passed the bounds of belief and a capriciousness 
that was the despair of his friends, an extraordinary capacity 
for thought and action. Both were “ wild men ”—to use 
Lord Fisher’s own description to me of Mr. Churchill— 
whose attitude could never be predicted, and whose judg- 
ment was apt to go woefully wrong. 

Of Lord Fisher let it be said in justice to his memory 
that, contrary to the theory that he was the bitter enemy 
of all who opposed him, he never showed me any ill will, 
though after a period of friendship with him, I was com- 
pelled to criticize his schemes for their danger to the 
nation; and after this, again, during the War our old 
relations of friendship were restored. His greatness was 
illustrated by a remark which Sir Robert Arbuthnot, who 
afterwards fell with such glory at Jutland, made to me at 
the naval review of July 1914, when the clouds of war 
were already gathering. As he took me round the Fleet— 
I was his guest in his flagship, the Orion—he said to me: 
** All that is best and most modern here is the creation 
of Lord Fisher.” It was a remark the more impressive 
because Arbuthnot, though he had served as Fisher's 
flag-captain at Portsmouth, was too strong and independent 
a character to be “‘in the fishpond.” Fisher, in fact, on 
the material side—the only side for which he really cared, 
and in which he was deeply interested to the last hours 
of his life—put the Navy well ahead of its competitors. 
His work in this direction has often been underrated, but 
material is a factor that has a far-reaching influence in 

* The World Crisis, 1911-1914. By the Rt. Hon. Winston 8. Churchill. 
Maps and charts, 30s. net. Thornton Butterworth, Ltd. 
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war, a8 on land the effect of the French “75” and the 
British tank showed. Indeed, General von Zwehl,* one of 
the best of Prussian officers, in his account of the German 
collapse in 1918, declares that “‘ not the genius of Marshal 
Foch but ‘ General Tank’ ”’ f was its true cause. 

Fisher was First Sea Lord from October 1904 to January 
1910, when he retired after the inquiry held by Mr. Asquith, 
then Prime Minister, regarding the Navy’s war plans. As 
Isaw Lord Charles Beresford’s papers and correspondence 
on this subject in 1909, I may say at once that war plans 
at that date did not exist outside Sir A. K. Wilson’s 
head—if they really existed there—and that the arrange- 
ments for the command and war-training of the Fleet 
which would have had to meet the German attack were 
utterly defective. Fisher never believed in a War Staff, 
while Beresford did, and the battle between them was at 
the bottom a struggle between two different ideas of war, 
of which Beresford’s was the right one. It was really 
through the lack of an efficient War Staff to give him well- 
digested information and to check his theories that Fisher 
went wrong. He was a leader who would have excelled 
in the High Command with the aid of a good Staff, as 
indeed he proved in his period of office as First Sea Lord 
at the Admiralty during the War, from November 1914 to 
May 1915. By that date a fair Staff had been created. 
Those were his months of glory, for he had no real responsi- 
bility in the disastrous muddle of the Dardanelles. 

To Fisher the Navy owed the introduction and improve- 
ment of the submarine ; the adoption of the turbine engine ; 
the construction of the first rigid airship; the substitution 
of oil fuel for coal; and the enormous improvement in 
our types which gave the Navy the all-big-gun battleship 
and battle-cruiser. Under him British naval constructors 
led the world and “kept foreign Admiralties guessing.” 
On the material side he had a wonderful record. His 
weak point was that he did not sufficiently consider how 
the magnificent weapons which he provided should be 
used. He never seems to have taken much interest in 
tactics, though he gave warm support to Sir Percy Scott’s 
efforts to improve the gunnery of the Fleet, which in 1904 
was by no means remarkable. Almost from the beginning 
of his administration mistakes accompanied his reforms. 
His scrapping of the mine defences of British ports and 
of a multitude of old, but useful, ships was a rash measure. 


* Schlachten im Sommer, 1918, 37. 
t Mr. Churchill played an honourable part in creating ‘“‘ General Tank.” 
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His abandonment of the works at Rosyth was difficult to 
excuse, and was one of the reasons why, on the outbreak 
of war, the Grand Fleet had no proper base for operations 
against Germany. Worst of all was a grave underestimate 
of German tenacity and German naval strength which 
marked him between 1904 and 1910, though he knew 
perfectly well and always said that Germany meant naval 
war so soon as her fleet was strong again. In 1908, when 
his administration was satisfied to lay down only two big 
ships against the German four, he disparaged the German 
Navy Act as containing “mere paper schemes”; he 
declared through friends that Berlin was “ prone to indulge 
in extravagant promises of ships she never manages to 
build’; and he went so far as to allege that the German 
Dreadnoughts would be worthless. Yet one of those German 
Dreadnoughts, the Von der Tann, at Jutland in fourteen 
minutes from opening fire sank the British Indefatigable, 
which had been laid down a year later and should have 
been a much superior ship. To complicate relations with 
Germany, Lord Fisher, in odd moments, talked of ‘* Copen- 
hagening the Germany Navy,” by which he meant suddenly 
attacking that Navy and destroying it. Such an idea 
would never have been tolerated for an instant by any 
English Government, but reports of his threats reached 
the German Admiralty and were adroitly used by it to 
work up passion against this country. For many who 
liked Fisher those were days of intense anxiety and dis- 
appointment. Doubtless it will appear, when his biography 
by Mr. Sidebotham is published, that he had to submit 
to constant interference from the politicians, but that does 
not wholly excuse him, though Mr. Churchill and Mr. Lloyd 
George were incessant in their campaigns against what 
they then described as “‘ bloated armaments,’ and furious 
in their denunciations of all who pointed to the ever-growing 
peril from the German Navy. 

While the full facts are not stated in Mr. Churchill’s 
apologia, Mr. Churchill was sent to the Admiralty because 
of the dismal discoveries as to the unreadiness of the Navy 
in the crisis of 1911. It is known that the Admiralty 
declined to be responsible for the transport of British 
troops to France, in case Germany attacked France, and 
that such war plans as then existed provided for a close 
blockade of the German coast, which was quite imprac- 
ticable. Mr. Churchill reveals what had not before been 
officially admitted that after Mr. Lloyd George’s speech 
warning the Germans at the Mansion House, Sir Edward 
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Grey “received a communication from the German Ambas- 
sador so stiff that the Fleet might be attacked at any 
moment,” and at once sent for the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, then Mr. McKenna, to warn him. Mr. Churchill 
was at that date Home Secretary, and among the duties 
of his office was the guarding of the magazines of cordite 
in which the reserve ammunition of the Navy was kept. 
He found that these magazines were open to destruction 
by a few well-armed and determined men in motor-cars, 
but on applying to the Admiralty for an armed guard, 
was rebuffed as “an alarmist civilian Minister.” Further 
investigations showed that the Navy and the Army had 
two different and contradictory plans of war, though the 
Navy plan was really no plan at all. Many of us had 
known this and tried from time to time to remedy it, but 
with the invariable result that the Liberal Government 
pronounced all our British arrangements perfect and the 
danger from Germany mythical—the invention of evil- 
minded people like Lord Roberts or the Editors of the 
Daily Mail and the National Review. 

The Government, from July 1911, could have had no 
illusions as to the intentions of Germany. It was definitely 
told by the Committee of Imperial Defence “after grave 
debate,” that a German attack on the Navy in “ full peace 
without warning or pretext’ was to be feared. Yet there 
was nothing which Liberals before then and afterwards 
scouted with such an appearance of moral indignation as 
any suggestion of a “ bolt from the blue.’ Nor was there 
any subject on which they so consistently and unswervingly 
deceived the nation as this whole problem of our relations 
with Germany. It is my firm belief that if they had had 
the courage of their own secret convictions, if they had 
ventured to come forward and announce a two-keels-to-one 
naval programme, and if they had ceased to mislead the 
country and the House of Commons, war might have been 
averted. Mr. Churchill, indeed, is quite certain that “‘ the 
German Admiralty, Government, or Emperor never meditated 
such treachery as an attack without declaration of war.” 
But in view of Moltke’s definite statement * that from 
1900 to 1906 the German war plan on land was a sudden 
and treacherous violation of the neutrality of both Holland 
and Belgium, and also in view of the fact that both Moltke 
and Tirpitz thought a declaration of war on Russia and 
France before attacking in 1914 quite unnecessary,f that 
confidence of his will not be widely shared. 

* EZrinnerungen, Briefe, Dokumente, 429. f{ Tirpitz : Memoirs, i. 277-8. 
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With this grim knowledge that Germany meant war, 
and that this war might come with appalling suddenness, 
the Liberal Government proceeded to force a violent 
quarrel in Ireland. Mr. Churchill in cynical language thus 
describes his part: ‘In order to strengthen myself with 
my party I mingled actively in the Irish controversy,” 
He was ready to use armed force in wrenching Fermanagh 
and Tyrone from the Ulster counties, and handing them 
over to the dismal misgovernment of Sinn Fein, which 
was even then beginning to dominate Southern Ireland, 
He was ready, that is to say, to start a quite gratuitous 
civil war, and thus to play into Germany’s hands. Yet 
when he took these steps in 1914 he must have known 
of Fisher’s curious letter, stating that Germany would 
attack in that year, and giving definite and sound reasons 
for the prediction. Mr. Churchill says that he was accus- 
tomed ‘‘ to check our dispositions by asking the Staff from 
time to time unexpectedly: ‘What happens if war with 
Germany begins to-day?’” He asserts that all distri- 
butions and movements of the British Navy were considered 
with definite relation to the risk of a sudden German attack. 
If so, it seems strange that the Sea Lords consented to the 
despatch of a battle squadron and one of our four destroyer 
flotillas to Lamlash, to take part in Mr. Churchill’s “ Ulster 
pogrom.” ‘This was one of his most reckless acts. Unfor- 
tunately Prince Louis of Battenberg was not a strong 
First Sea Lord, and to enable Mr. Churchill to curry favour 
with the rump of Radicalism, the safety of England was 
imperilled. British Liberalism throughout these years 
showed itself invertebrate at every point except in its 
treatment of the faithful to the King and English nation. 
Against them it was willing to use the last degree of violence. 
No wonder Signor Mussolini regards Liberalism everywhere 
as on its death-bed, when we examine its disastrous work 
in Ireland, and its cowardice in England in the years when 
it knew that war was coming. 

Indeed it may fairly be argued that this invertebracy 
of Liberalism was the immediate cause of the great catas- 
trophe. German soldiers and sailors, such as Moltke and 
Tirpitz, would not believe that a British Government 
which was so industriously provoking civil strife would 
have any energy left to defend Belgium or aid France. 
As the crisis developed after the assassination of the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand (called “‘ Charles” by some 
odd slip of Mr. Churchill’s pen) the British Government 
remained mute as an oyster and gave no plain warning 
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to Germany. No one among those nations which were 
subsequently our allies had the least idea as to what it 
would do or whether it would do anything at all. The 
Liberal Press helped to intensify the mischief. M. Take 
Jonescu,* who was in London in those days, mentions 
its attitude as constituting “a real danger to the peace 
of Europe. I was positive (he says) that the Government 
of Vienna, which was totally incapable of believing in 
disinterested motives or in frank dealing, would read 
Heaven knows what ultra-pacific tendencies into the English 
papers and that it would encourage them to make most 
unreasonable demands on Serbia.”” We know from Russian 
documents betrayed to Berlin, that on July 15, 1914, a 
week before the Austrian Ultimatum to Serbia, Sir E. 
Grey was uneasy.t Five minutes of manly speech might 
have saved Europe from its doom, and Mr. Steed, then 
Foreign Editor of The Times, pointed this out to the Foreign 
Office, but without effect. 

Though Mr. Churchill insists that “the knowledge 
which we now have of events in Berlin tends to show that 
even then the German Government were too deeply com- 
mitted by their previous action,” this is not in accordance 
with what the German Documents reveal or with the 
evidence of German and Austrian authorities. It seems 
to me overwhelmingly true that the war came because 
the German and Austrian sovereigns and civilian Ministers 
were convinced we should not fight until France had been 
completely beaten. The Austrian Government was informed 
from Berlin on July 12th, “the German Government 
believes it has proofs that England will not take part in 
a war caused by Balkan disturbances, even if Russia and 
France are involved in it.’ t{ Lichnowsky, the German 
Ambassador in London, told Take Jonescu that England 
would not move because of the Irish Question. Mensdorff, 
the Austrian Ambassador, declared he had definite assurances 
from some leading British personage that England would 
remain neutral at the outset. William II’s marginal notes 
on German diplomatic documents show the same conviction. 
Bethmann-Hollweg and the German Foreign Office shared 
William’s belief. Berchtold’s frame of mind was identical. § 
Tirpitz attributes much of the responsibility for the War 
to the British Government’s failure to give such a warning 


* Some Personal Impressions, 97. 
t Siebert : Diplomatische Aktenstiicke, ii. 827. 
t Austrian Red Book, i. 42. § Czernin: In the World War, 7. 
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as it had given in 1911.* In France and Russia, Tirpitz’s 
opinion is shared by the leading authorities. Sazonoff in 
vain entreated the British Government to avert war by 
declaring its solidarity with France and Russia. This was 
the theme of M. Poincaré’s appeal to the King on July 3lst, 
based on the report of the French Ambassador in Berlin, 
that “the possibility of the intervention of Britain is the 
only eventuality that has any effect on the [German] 
Emperor, his Government, and every interest.” Probably 
it was then too late for a plain statement to have averted 
war. But the Liberal administration which had steadily 
deceived its supporters and a great part of the nation as 
to the danger from Germany was too irresolute and wanting 
in faith in itself and the country to speak firmly, even 
on August Ist. 

It is certain that Mr. Churchill in this anxious period 
advocated support of France, and that stands to his credit, 
He ordered the full mobilization of the Navy on his own 
responsibility on the night of August lst, which was another 
entirely creditable measure. In these two matters he 
showed the same boldness which he had displayed in 
accepting the responsibility for the construction of battle- 
ships armed with the 15-inch gun and burning nothing 
but oil, and in introducing a new type of light cruiser 
which proved its high value during the War. The War 
Staff which he had created, however, was still a very 
imperfect instrument; there was no general doctrine of 
war in the Navy; nor had our forces been thoroughly 
trained for action. As an example, Lord Beatty, for whose 
selection as the admiral in command of the battle-cruisers 
Mr. Churchill deserves all possible praise, had not been 
able to carry out high-speed gunnery with his magnificent 
ships; and this defect in the peace preparations it was 
never possible subsequently to make good till after Jutland. 
The battle-fleet had not been constantly practised in such 
manceuvres as the Germans executed at Jutland. Most 
surprising of all was the failure to provide any protection 
against submarines for the bases from which the Grand 
Fleet would have to act. 

Mr. Churchill places the responsibility for this grave 
omission upon the War Staff, and suggests that the danger 
was not foreseen. The War Staff was doubtless technically 
responsible, if Mr. Churchill is correct in stating that his 
naval experts never pressed on him the importance of 
providing the proper bases. But the need of such bases 

* Tirpitz: Memoirs, i. 252-8. 
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was constantly emphasized by every instructed writer on 
naval policy for years before the War; and the precautions 
which had been taken in the days of friction with France 
to protect the great anchorages at Portland and Spithead 
should have been a perpetual reminder that the danger 
was no imaginary one. France on her part had enclosed 
the harbour of Brest with an enormous system of break- 
waters, built expressly to give protection against submarine 
attack in the very earliest days of the submarine. As for 
the risks from the submarine, they were not underrated 
by active officers in the Navy with manceuvre experience. 
Arbuthnot, for example, held them to be very serious 
indeed, and was uneasy—with good reason—as to our lack 
of docks and secure harbours on the East Coast. At Scapa 
nothing whatever had been done before the War, and it 
was only because of the extraordinary want of enterprise 
on the part of the Germans that the British Fleet was able 
to use it without disaster. A letter which Mr. Churchill 
prints from Lord Beatty during the early weeks of the 
War proves how great was the strain of insecurity upon 
the Fleet. 

Of the escape of the German battle-cruiser Goeben 
which accelerated, if it did not cause, the entry of Turkey 
into the War, Mr. Churchill gives a one-sided account. 
His personal responsibility is small, as it was clearly a 
Staff matter to make the necessary dispositions and take 
the proper steps. But the first step was to have the Goeben 
watched by a British battle-cruiser of equal force and 
speed, and this essential was neglected. Three battle- 
cruisers, none of which was good for more than 25 knots, 
were in the Mediterranean, but the Goeben had an actual 
trial speed of 28°6 knots and had done 31 knots on the 
measured mile, so that she could show a pair of clean heels 
to the British vessels. Had she been watched by a cruiser 
which could have kept up with her, she could have been 
brought to battle or forced to retire into a neutral port 
and disarm long before she had reached the Dardanelles. 
Nor were the orders issued by the Staff clear. The British 
battle-cruisers were directed ‘“‘to aid the French in the 
transportation of their African army, by covering, and if 
possible bringing to action individual fast German ships, 
particularly Goeben, which may interfere with that trans- 
portation.”” This suggested that the British battle-cruisers 
were actually to watch and convoy the French transports, 
whereas the French Staff had early in 1914 decided that 
the French transports were not to sail under convoy, but 
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isolated.* The British Staff at home meant the orders to 
direct the destruction of the Goeben as the best method 
of covering the French movements; the Commander-ip. 
Chief in the Mediterranean (not having been informed of 
the French plan) interpreted them as meaning that his 
first duty was to join up with the French Fleet, to cover 
the transports. 

At other points the War Staff had failed to station 
British ships of superior speed and force opposite German 
vessels on foreign stations, and this had grave results, 
Von Spee, for example, was not shadowed in any way. 
The Koénigsberg, a vessel of 24 knots with a modern arma 
ment, had stationed opposite her on the East African 
station an old cruiser of 21 knots, the Pegasus, which 
became her immediate prey with grievous loss of life. 
The Karlsruhe of 27 knots was in the West Indies where 
there was no British ship near her that could approach 
her in speed, and, if she had not accidentally blown herself 
up, might have caused as much trouble as the Emden. 

Mr. Churchill says little of the so-called blockade in his 
volume, though he declared in his speech at the Guildhall 
on November 10, 1914, that from the twelfth month 
onwards “you will begin to see results . . . which spell 
the doom of Germany as surely as the approach of winter 
strikes the leaves from the trees.” If there had been 4 
genuine blockade this prediction might well have been 
fulfilled. But Rear-Admiral Consett, who during the War 
was our Naval Attaché in Scandinavia, in his masterly 
book on The Triumph of Unarmed Forces, which is about 
to be published, shows how lamentably the Navy had been 
shorn of its rights under the Declaration of London, which 
the Liberal Party and Mr. Churchill had adopted with 
frenzied zeal. Now it is quite true that this Declaration 
was approved by Lord Fisher and Sir A. K. Wilson, as well 
as by a small number of official admirals. But discussion 
of it in the Press had revealed such a strength of opposition 
to it among distinguished naval officers that the Govern- 
ment ought to have hesitated before attempting to make 
it law and adopting it on the outbreak of war. Moreover 
most of the clauses in the Declaration had been drafted 
in Germany and played into German hands. It was only 
when this perverse code of German-made sea law had 
been scrapped that the blockade began to have serious 
effect. 

The loss of the three Cressys and various other incidents 

* Vice-Admiral Bienaimé: La Guerre Navale, 47. 
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for which the War Staff (despite Mr. Churchill’s assertions) 
was largely responsible, shook the position of Prince Louis 
of Battenberg, and on October 30, 1914, Lord Fisher for 
the second time became First Sea Lord, and had almost 
at once to deal with the deplorable consequences of Coronel, 
where Cradock’s two old armoured cruisers were sunk by 
Von Spee with hardly a scratch to the German ships. Mr. 
Churchill places the responsibility for this disaster on 
Cradock, but Lord Fisher told me that he attributed it 
himself in some part to the War Staff. This may have 
been due to his well-known antipathy to War Staffs of any 
kind, but so good an authority as Captain A. C. Dewar, 
late of the War Staff, who has no such prejudice, in his 
account of the preliminaries of this tragic battle states 
that “there was a vagueness at both ends of the wire.” 
Mr. Churchill is free from serious responsibility. He gave 
an instruction that Cradock was not to cruise up the west 
coast of South America—where he was destroyed—until he 
had been reinforced, but the Staff did not transmit to 
Cradock the instruction in this definite form. And Cradock 
impetuously attacked without concentrating his force or 
counting the odds, contrary to Nelson’s great principle, 
never to “fight at an immense disadvantage without an 
adequate object.” 

Lord Fisher was at his best in those great days. Not 
without a certain justifiable pride does Mr. Churchill recount 
that he “ had not previously seen the pulse of the Admiralty 
beat so strong and regular.” Fisher on his part had divested 
himself of his old animosities and foibles, while his energy 
and daring seemed to have been reinforced. The despatch 
of three battle-cruisers to deal with Von Spee (two to meet 
him off the Falklands and one to catch him if he came 
through the Panama Canal) was a stroke worthy of Nelson 
or Napoleon at their greatest. It meant serious risk at 
home, but Fisher rightly judged the risk. Armchair critics 
can have only a very faint idea of the extreme anxiety 
which filled him till the great news came in, that our one 
decisive battle at sea in the War had been won, and won 
through his action, the credit of which Mr. Churchill fully 
shares. He sent such a force that Von Spee could not 
have escaped, and he hurried it out with such energy— 
well backed up here by Mr. Churchill—that it arrived in 
the very nick of time. A few hours lost would have made 
the difference between victory and defeat. The whole 
bent of his mind was always to an offensive in naval war 
of the most resolute kind; and he believed that the proper 
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sphere for that offensive was the Baltic. There alone, he 
often said to his friends, Germany was intensely vulnerable, 
Opinions vary as to the practicability of the vast plans 
which he conceived and prepared to carry out; they were 
vague and do not appear to have found much favour with 
the Army. But if the Baltic could have been opened and 
Russia reached, there would probably have been no Bol- 
shevik movement; the Allies would have been spared 
some of their worst misfortunes; and, as Admiral Consett 
shows, the pressure of the blockade on Germany would 
have become overwhelming. 

The enormous programme of ship construction which 
Lord Fisher forced through was of immense value to the 
Navy in the later period of the War, even when the Baltic 
campaign had been abandoned. The fast cruisers with 
monster guns which he ordered have been much disparaged, 
but some of the ablest officers in the Navy think the dis- 
paragement quite unjust. He increased the calibre of our 
guns and constructed an 18-inch weapon which was actually 
mounted afloat; he planned a ship armed with 20-inch 
guns and steaming 35 knots. He realized that the War 
would last long, when Mr. Churchill admits that he himself 
“was not yet satisfied that it would be prolonged beyond 
1915.”’ Above all he was against the fatal mistake of the 
Dardanelles campaign with which Mr. Churchill was obsessed. 
I asked Lord Fisher in 1916 what were the real motives 
behind this expedition, and he always ascribed it to Lord 
Kitchener’s anxiety to secure Constantinople before the 
Russians laid hands upon it. Kitchener, he said, attributed 
excessive importance to Constantinople, and seemed to 
forget that, so long as we were in Egypt, we controlled 


the Suez Canal, which alone mattered from our point of | 


view. Fisher never shared Mr. Churchill’s idea that the 
guns of the Queen Elizabeth would perform at Gallipoli 
the feats which the Krupp 16-inch howitzers had per- 
formed at Liége and Namur. To him the right route to 
Russia was through the Baltic, not through the Black 
Sea; and I presume that we shall be told in Mr. Churchill's 
next volume how the old man on January 28, 1915, when 
the War Council decided in favour of the attack on the 
Dardanelles forts, went off to write his resignation and 
was only withheld by Lord Kitchener’s remonstrances and 


entreaties. He thought afterwards that in giving way to | 


Kitchener he had made the worst mistake of his life; and 
perhaps he was right. Many believed that he had favoured 
the Dardanelles campaign when all went well, and turned 
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against Mr. Churchill when things went badly; but this 
was not the case. 

Another step of great importance which Lord Fisher 
took was the building of a large number of little airships 
of the type afterwards known as “blimps.” These were 
extremely useful in the later period of the war, though he 
never regarded them as more than a hasty improvization. 
Mr. Churchill somewhat complacently tells us that he 
personally disdained the airship, sure that the fighting 
aeroplane, “rising lightly laden from its own base, armed 
with incendiary bullets, would harry, rout, and burn these 
gaseous monsters.’ He has omitted to say that not until 
August 1916 were the necessary incendiary bullets provided, 
without which his hornets were stingless and the “ gaseous 
monsters’ immune from attack, if they kept high. 

If the British War Staff made serious mistakes, so also 
did the German Staff, which had much more experience ; 
and its failure to attack instantly threw away the only 
chance of success which the German Navy possessed. 
Neither Mr. Churchill nor Lord Fisher ever believed in the 
tame defensive policy which was carried out for some 
critical months after their disappearance. Mr. Churchill’s 
great defect and the cause of his fall was his insatiable 
craving to stand in the limelight. He tried to do too many 
things at once, and he had not the supreme quality of con- 
centration. There may have been a good deal in favour 
of a British expedition to Antwerp, but Mr. Churchill’s 
sudden proposal to resign his office of First Lord of the 
Admiralty and “take formal military charge of the British 
forces there ’’ was a strange exhibition of flightiness. This 
volume does not come down to the Dardanelles Expedition, 
but that affair was an example on a still larger scale of 
his passion for eccentric movements and his addiction to 
amateurish strategy. He flew off at a tangent, as he had 
done in his Ulster operations of 1914, and produced on 
the public, and perhaps on his colleagues, the impression 
of undependability for all his undoubted talents. Nor, 
since the War, has he done much to restore his country- 
men’s trust in his personality. He has identified himself 
closely with the policy of letting Germany escape payment 
and with the tragic surrender to Sinn Fein in Ireland, 
which has broken up the United Kingdom and thrown 
away nearly everything that was purchased with such a 
terrible sacrifice of British blood and treasure. 


H. W. WiLson 


THE KING’S GAMBLE: A FURTHER 
ADVENTURE IN MITTEL-EUROPA* 


AFTER the somewhat spectacular withdrawal of the Austrian 
gendarmerie from West Hungary in September 1921 and 
their replacement in the abandoned territories by Hungarian 
insurgents, the local political situation assumed the aspect 
of a stalemate. The position assumed by the Austrian 
Government was that it had attempted to take over the 
Burgenland peaceably and failed. It claimed, therefore, that 
it was now incumbent on the Allied Powers to pacify it, 
clear it of insure ats, and eventually hand it over to 
Austria in acco ance with the Treaty of Trianon. It 
was, however, easier for the Entente to admit the justice 
of the Austrian claim than to give effect to it. Throughout 
the length and breadth of Burgenland, with the single excep- 
tion of the town of Sopron and its vicinity, the Hungarian 
insurgents ranged at their own sweet will, administering 
the High Justice, the Middle, and the Low. The various 
bands or commandos, divided in all else, were united in 


their resolve to resist at all costs the re-entry of the Austrians, | 
and further to enforce, meanwhile, the practical application | 
of the principle that they who preached this gospel should | 


live by it. In response to Allied protests, the Hungarian 
Central Government metaphorically wrung its hands, 
promised much, and achieved little. Its own _ position, 
menaced from above by Legitimists, from below by Com- 
munists, was none too rosy. 

It was no moment to adventure on an unpopular and 
apparently unpatriotic campaign of repression against 
insurgents who, au revers de la médaille, were Nationalists 
and Patriots of the purest brand. The Entente had neither 
money nor personnel to waste on inaugurating a new and 
miniature Silesia, and looked, therefore, for a solution to 
diplomacy rather than to force! In the absence of swords 
pens got busy, and laden couriers staggered from capital 
to capital with the results. The Chancelleries of Mittel- 
Europa worked overtime, and, after prolonged negotiations, 
notes, and telegrams had led up to the _ inevitable 
Conference, produced—a Plebiscite! Parturiunt monies 
nascitur ridiculus mus, one might write since, in spite of 


all that goodwill, all that skill, all that concentration of | 


expert advisers, all the instructive experiences of previous 
* See “Bull and I in Mittel-Europa,” National Review, November 1922. 
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| disastrous plebiscites, no more helpful solution could be 


found! Meanwhile, during the progress of these negotiations 
and awaiting their issue, the members of the Allied Mission 
in Burgenland pursued their peaceful paths. Those, and 
they were the majority, whom an unkind Fate had placed 
in villages and regions occupied by insurgents, made a 
virtue of necessity and devoted themselves to the exercise 
of a restraining influence on the more turbulent elements. 
They strove, as far as in them lay, to maintain the King’s 
Peace in regions which for many months had known neither 
king nor peace. They formed a rallying point for such 
elements of law and order as the terrorism of the armed 
bands had left in Burgenland. They tempered the wind of 
insurgent intolerance to the shorn lambs alike of Jewish 
merchant or Austrian farmer. In the absence of all govern- 
ment and civil administration, their presence in the disturbed 
areas alone rendered possible some continuity of public 
and private order. 

The more fortunate few, however, including Gunner 
Bull and myself, called to duty in Sopron and its vicinity, 
worked in far happier conditions. This town, as the head- 
quarters of the Allied Mission, had provisionally retained its 
Hungarian civil functionaries and police. The Hungarian 
Government had, moreover, at the time of the evacuation 
of all other Hungarian troops sent a special battalion of 
gendarmerie (under the command of the famous Major 
Ostenbourg), to be at the disposal of the French Governor 
of the town, Colonel Dupont, for the maintenance of order. 
Consequently no armed insurgent dared set foot within 
the charmed circle of villages surrounding Sopron; every 
avenue of entrance or exit was surveyed night and day 
by armed guards; and a strict and rigorous control main- 
tained on all persons or vehicles leaving or entering this 
protected zone. 

Four Allied officers, with the invaluable Gunner Bull 
as factotum, formed the personal Staff of Colonel Dupont, 
the energetic Governor of the town. It fell to my lot to 
be his representative and the channel of his commands 
with the Hungarian battalion responsible for the main- 
tenance of order within the zone of Sopron and for its 
defence, in case of need, against insurgent aggression. In 
the discharge of this duty each day found me, always 
escorted by Bull, at work with Major Ostenbourg in the 
Hungarian barracks or its vicinity. The officer to whom I 
was accredited, Major Ostenbourg, originally of the Hun- 
garian cavalry, had served on almost every front during 
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the War, and, having been wounded on six separate occasions, 
completed his war service by “crashing” in an aeroplane 
and breaking both legs. Nothing daunted, he managed to 
recover his health and activity in time to take a prominent 
part in the ‘‘ White” resistance to Bela Kun and the 
Bolsheviks in 1919, and in their subsequent overthrow 
and punishment! Order re-established, under the firm 
hand of Governor Horthy, Ostenbourg set himself to the 
training of the celebrated battalion known throughout 
Hungary by his name, and renowned for its discipline, 
efficiency, and high fighting value. For these very qualities 
it was in September 1921 selected by the Governor of 
Hungary to be placed at our disposal. Our French Chief 
had taken the additional precaution of obtaining a personal 
undertaking from Ostenbourg that he would carry out 
faithfully all orders given to him. 

Such was the state of affairs when, on October 11th, a 
new factor appeared on the scene to render the situation 
if possible more complicated and difficult of solution. It 
will be recalled that on Easter Sunday 1921, King Karl, the 
Ex-Emperor, made an unexpected and dramatic appearance 
in the palace of the Governor at Budapest. Up tothe moment 
of his arrival, we, in Hungary, had, in common with the 
rest of the world, believed him to be living quietly in the 


retreat which the Swiss Government had permitted him | 


to occupy after his hasty flight from Vienna in 1918, 
Urged on, however, by the restless council of advisers and 
intriguers which ever surrounds a deposed monarch, the 
unfortunate king had managed to cross Austria in a third 
class carriage, disguised as a commercial traveller, and to 
reach his Legitimist supporters in Hungary. The latter 
succeeded in smuggling him into the royal palace at Buda, 
where on that Easter Sunday morning he expected to be 
eeted by the enthusiastic acclamations of a loyal populace. 
nfortunately the spectacular coup détat fell com- 
pletely flat. Outside the ranks of a few noble and devoted 
families none were carried away by enthusiasm. Least 
of all the able and practical Regent of Hungary, Admiral 
Horthy. While maintaining perfect correctitude and 
courtesy towards his unexpected visitor and Sovereign, he 
pointed out to him the inevitable ruin with which his 
inopportune re-entry threatened the people of Hungary. 
Both the Big and Little Ententes were determined to 
prevent the return of a Hapsbourg; the Czechs and Serbs 
by force of arms if necessary. Against such an array of 
power Hungary, dismembered and exhausted, could 
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obviously do nothing. Fortunately for the peace of Central 
Europe, King Karl recognized the fact that he had been 
misinformed by his Legitimist advisers, and agreed to 
withdraw without plunging his unfortunate kingdom into 
a new struggle. A day or so later he accompanied 
a delegation of Allied officers back to the Swiss 
frontier. 

The catastrophe was, for the moment, averted; but 
for the moment only. In October the spectacle of the em- 
bittered political position in Burgenland was too much 
for the royal exile and stormy petrel of Mid-European 
politics. Having learnt nothing, and willing to learn 
nothing from the fiasco of the previous Easter, this most 
hapless of Hapsbourgs sprang into an aeroplane and, 
accompanied by his wife, flew at all speed towards the dis- 
turbed area. During the morning of October llth our 
Chief received a laconic message from the officer in whose 
area the royal pair had landed to the effect that “‘ Ex-King 
Karl” and “‘ Ex-Queen Zita” had arrived and, leaving their 
aeroplane in situ, were proceeding to the town! Need- 
less to add that this piquant and unexpected dénowement 
put an entirely new aspect on the political outlook. At 
last something had happened to relieve the dull monotony 
of endless negotiations. 

Budapest and Vienna having been duly notified, there 
remained now only to await developments. The King and 
Queen, on arrival, proceeded to the Ostenbourg barracks 
and received an enthusiastic reception from the regiment 
and its commander. The day was spent by the King in 
council with his Ministers—Andrassy, Sigray, Rakowski, 
etc.—and in receiving local deputations of tradesmen, school 
children in national costume, military hierarchs, and civil 
officials, while proclamations were issued de long et de 
large announcing the return of loving Sovereigns to their 
distracted people. To the interested spectator the whole 
Scene in this barracks and around it, with the swaggering 
soldiers, beflowered girls, rejoicing villagers, and general 
joyous excitement, suggested rather a Lehar operette than 
@ serious effort by serious men to capture a kingdom by 
force of arms. 

Alone, the presence of this most unfortunate of monarchs 
and his impressive consort, lent some dignity to an attempt 
that began in musical comedy and ended—a day or so later—- 
in bald and unrelieved tragedy. Communications with the 
outside world were, needless to say, available to the royal 
darty and their supporters alone, but that worried us little, 
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since our messengers to Budapest and Vienna were even 
then arriving at their respective goals. The game wag 
in higher hands than ours. 

Personally I spent the afternoon at the railway station, 
immensely entertained by the passing of continual troop 
trains, the antics of the overworked and _ blasphemous 
station-master, the arrival of prominent Legitimists, frenzied 
with enthusiasm, and especially by the high disdain and 
cold aloofness of the Hungarian officers for the liaison 
officer, whose slightest behest they had but yesterday 
sprung to obey. Truly I had “ become as a pelican solitary 
in the wilderness ”’ ; to Hungarian eyes, “‘ a veritable blot on 
the landscape.” Nevertheless, I had, like a certain Cardinal 
of France in similar circumstances, the consolation of another 
text: “They shall perish, but ye shall remain”; a text 
destined to be very literally fulfilled forty-eight hours 
afterwards. And, moreover, I had always my invaluable 
Bull ready at all times to bring a whole Hungarian regiment, 
if need be, to reason. At length the night fell and, hard 
on its heels, came the King and his party to entrain in the 
hastily prepared royal train, which was to bear him in 
triumph to Gyér and Budapest. 

The local Hungarian General having decided to throw 
in his lot with the King, a certain military force was already 
available for offensive operations—a force constantly 
swelling as new units arrived by road or rail in response to 
hurried commands. The Ostenbourg battalion was 
appointed personal body-guard to the royal pair, and 
Ostenbourg himself forthwith raised to the rank of Colonel! 
A faint but sweet presage of future greatness should he 
but win through to Budapest. Sopron turned out en 
masse and en costume national to wish God-speed to 
its King, now indeed fairly launched on his eventful 
enterprise. Dense masses of people surged in the station 
square, more flower throwing, speeches, songs, greetings 
whiled away the time. They (and we) waited hour after 
hour for the departure of the royal train, but much to 
our chagrin, and for some unknown reason, the train simply 
would not start. 

Nothing in the world is more vexing than arriving with 
flowers and music and fair speeches to speed someone on 
his way, who at the critical moment refuses to be sped. 
Be he King or Commoner it is the same! The good citizens 
of Sopron formed no exception to the rule, and they were 
extremely irritated. Bit by bit the crowd melted, the 
flowers drooped, the choirs ceased to sing, until, last of all, 
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the King and Queen stole out of the train and returned in 
a drizzling rain to pass the remaining hours of night in the 
gloomy barracks. 

Next morning came the explanation. The long and 
powerful hand of the Governor had, in the darkness of 
the night, silently reached out and removed some hundred 
yards of the line between Sopron and Gyér, the first objec- 
tive of the royal train. Ostenbourg and his men on a pilot 
train had run into this very real obstacle and spent the night 
relaying a temporary line, so that at dawn, but not before, 
the royal pair could and did proceed, and passed from 
our ken for the moment! Nevertheless, that few hundred 
yards of torn-up line showed us that our messages had 
arrived ; that the strongest will in Hungary had taken 
@ hand in the game, and that the slow beginning of the 
royal gamble might be followed (as would be but fitting) 
by a very rapid end. 

In the excitement of the royal visit we had forgotten 
our old friends the Hungarian insurgents—but they had 
not forgotten ws! The departure of Ostenbourg and his 
machine guns in search of nobler quarry had removed the 
sole barrier to their entry into Sopron. True a nondescript 
and somewhat ragged regiment of infantry had appeared 
from nowhere in particular, at whose behest I know not, 
and perfunctorily assumed the “ protective duties” so 
lightly abandoned by Ostenbourg. But the fact that, at 
&@ moment when every bayonet counted, neither the King 
nor his opponents had availed themselves of the services 
of this battalion formed eloquent testimony as to its fighting 
value! The very day following the departure of the King 
we learnt that the insurgents were converging on the town 
from various different directions. Their programme and 
intentions were vague in the extreme, but in some stupid 
way they imagined that the Allied Mission was responsible 
for the Austrians taking over their country, and thought 
this a good opportunity to go closely into the matter with 
us on the spot, while our guards were “‘ otherwise employed.” 
The Governor of Sopron accordingly sent out an officer 
to meet the leaders and formally protest against the violation 
of the protected zone. He also requested our new Hungarian 
tegiment to second this protest by force of arms in the event 
of its being disregarded. A request in the event politely 
ignored. All in vain, too, was the protest! The band 
from the south, some 500 strong, under the leadership 
of a certain Father Horvath refused the halt ; and Horvath 
himself returned with our “ herald’ to announce in person 
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to our “Chief” his intention of occupying Sopron forth 
with and making himself master of the town. 

This ecclesiastic was at normal times a cloistered 
monk, but, carried away by patriotic indignation at the 
cession of West Hungary to Austria, sallied forth from 
his monastery to place himself at the head of a non 
descript band of students, peasants, and ex-soldiers, all 
excellently armed with modern rifles, revolvers, and bombs, 
As a leader of insurgents he was a big success, and his 
name was soon notorious from end to end of West 
Hungary. So well did worldly weapons become a hand, 
one would imagine, more used to telling beads, that 
in no time Horvath rose to be ‘Commander of the 
2nd Hungarian Independent Army,” and in this high. 
sounding title, and swinging a life-preserver, did he present 
himself to our French Colonel—the latter almost speechless 
with rage at Hovarth’s impertinence and his own utter 
helplessness. However, by sheer force of character, he 
dominated the insurgent leader, waved aside his proposals 
and menaces alike, and, pointing to the armed rabble 
even then entering the town and placing guards on the 
Post Office, the Town Hall, the barracks, etc, demanded 
their immediate expulsion. 

One cannot readily forget that scene. On the one hand, 
the little group of Hungarian comitadji, roughly but 
a attired and ostentatiously armed. A step in 
ront of them their pale, fanatical leader, his semi-ecclesias- 
tical garb going but ill with the weapon in his hand. Facing 
them the debonair, contemptuous Frenchman, pointing with 
his light riding cane to the street, while his eyes, masterful, 
compelling, never swerved for an instant from those of 
his opponent. The very incarnation of the West facing 
the East, which it has ever in some subtle way dominated. 
In the shadows of the room, the Staff officers, silent, im- 
passive, watching the issue of this struggle of wills; and 
in the anteroom, Bull waiting, and hoping against hope 
that he might yet haply be called upon to summarily eject 
the intruders! So overwhelmed was Horvath at being met 
foot to foot and eye to eye by an unarmed man that he 
hesitated—then retired, momentarily nonplussed, to consider 
his position and intentions. 

But most truly is it written: ‘‘ He who hesitates is lost”; 
and by the evening the erstwhile blustering leader had 
become the very humble delegate of the now seriously 
alarmed insurgents. Alarmed, and with reason, for while 
they debated and discussed within the town, without an 
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ever-narrowing cordon of “ Horthy” troops was rapidly 
surrounding it. Already were the insurgents melting away 
through such cross-country avenues of escape as remained 
open to them, and by 8 a.m. the following morning all that 
remained of the “2nd Hungarian Independent Army” 
was its crestfallen commander, who appeared in our office 
firstly to excuse himself if he had appeared a little “‘ exigent ” 
the previous day, and secondly to profess his respect for 
the “ Entente”?! A few moments later he was following 
his retreating “‘army,” while at the other end of the 
town entered the Horthy troops fresh from their victory 
over the ill-fated King, now a prisoner in the hands of 
the Governor. Sopron and its neighbourhood was once 
more a “ protected zone” ! 

But while the insurgent occupation of Sopron was 
fizzling out in pure comedy, other and far more tragic 
events were taking place in the neighbourhood of Budapest. 
The first stages of the royal progress towards the capital 
had been sufficiently encouraging. At the principal stations 
on the route the King received an enthusiastic welcome, 
and, better still, an increasing number of troops declared 
themselves royalist. It became necessary to halt repeatedly 
to receive loyal addresses, etc., and to incorporate the new 
units in the tiny army. Unfortunately these halts meant 
the loss of invaluable time, and played straight into the 
hands of the Governor. For time was for him the one 
essential to success! Time to organize the defence of 
Buda. Time to send doubtful troops eastward and bring 
reliable regiments west! Time to assure the clamorous 
Ministers of the Little Entente that under no circumstances 
would he admit the King! Time, and this above all, to 
demonstrate to the people of Hungary that he was playing 
for no mere personal gain, no petty triumph over a feeble 
Sovereign, but that he played for the very existence of 
Hungary as a nation, menaced as she was with total 
extinction by overwhelming forces of Czechs, Serbs, 
Roumanians, even then concentrating on all her frontiers. 

Moreover, at every stage of the King’s journey messengers 
from Horthy awaited him, praying him in the name of 
the Hungarian people to desist from bringing inevitable 
war and ruin on the country. But the King would not 
even receive them. His Ministers sent curt replies to the 
effect that the King would receive his Governor in person 
only! And every hour the royal train drew nearer to 
Budapest. There remained to Horthy only the appeal 
to arms, and this he reluctantly decided on. A defensive 
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position was organized at Buda-oers just outside the capital 
and lightly held by reliable infantry and some field artillery. 
In front of the real position, bands of armed students from 
Budapest University dug in and waited events. On the 
morning of October 13th into this guet-apens rushed 
the royal forces. They dispersed the students, took some 
prisoners and, it is said (let us hope untruly), instantly 
executed them as rebels in arms against their Sovereign, 
Then they came on the regular infantry and for some time 
exchanged a brisk fusillade without appreciable result, 
Suddenly the Horthy field batteries unmasked and swept 
the attackers with a devastating hail of missiles. It was 
enough. Abandoning their useless rifles the attackers retired, 
leaving their numerous dead and wounded lying in the 
sunshine. 

Then the Horthy troops in their turn advanced and 
received the surrender of the King and his Ministers. Of 
the leaders of the royal troops some escaped by flight, 
others were made prisoner and incarcerated in Budapest 
jails. The regiments were disbanded and their personnel 
incorporated in reliable Horthy regiments. The King him- 
self was imprisoned in the monastery of Tihany, overlooking 
the great Balaton Lake, pending a decision as to his fate. 
A few days later he was conveyed to Budapest and 
embarked on the Danube Monitor Glowworm, en route to 
the Black Sea and—Madeira. 

His second and last gamble had failed more finally— 
more disastrously than his former attempt. So disappeared 
for ever from the European stage this most unfortunate, 
most tragic of Hapsbourgs. Good, amiable, and well meaning, 
yet his very existence in Europe rendered all attempts at 
Hungarian reconstruction unfruitful. The failure of the 
royalist Putsch gave a fresh incentive to all true lovers 
of peace and of Hungary to find a way out of the political 
impasse. ‘The Conference of Venice found a modus 
vivendt, which resulted in the early settlement, for better 
or for worse, of the West Hungarian question. With the 
peaceful return of the Austrians, order and normal con- 
ditions were quickly restored in that much-tried province. 

The bellicose neighbours of Hungary, finding the chief 
cause of their anxiety now safely marooned in an Atlantic 


island, dispersed their assembled legions and turned their 
attention and resources into more peaceful and profitable 
channels. Efforts to co-operate and reconstruct—to assist 
inter-State trade and commerce replaced the “ strangle-my- 
neighbour” policy of Balkan and Cis-Balkan statesmen. 
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Christmas 1921 found in existence in Mittel-Europa the 
faint and tentative gleams of that Dawn of Peace and 
Goodwill which each succeeding Christmas commemorates 
and seeks to extend. 

When on April 1, 1922 a less-embittered Central Europe 
learnt that King Karl had passed in exile from a world 
which had no place for him, amid general sympathy with 
such an early death, something like a great sigh of relief 
went up from many an overworked Ministry and Chancellery. 
The always dangerous and most disturbing factor in Central 
European politics had passed for ever away. Now truly 
might reconstruction be set afoot—now ancient quarrels 
and shibboleths placed on one side. All unconsciously, 
in dying, King Karl brought more peace and happiness 
to his much-tried kingdom than, in life, it was within his 
power to give. Over his peaceful grave in distant Madeira 
might be written : 


Nothing in his life became him like the leaving o’t. 
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THE MERLIN 


THE Merlin, the smallest and daintiest of British hawks, 
is a moorland species, preferring open, wild country to 
tree-clad valleys. On the bleak and windswept uplands it 
is not uncommon, especially in the north of England and 
in Scotland, where every moor has a pair or more. 

In appearance the Merlin is a diminutive falcon, dark. 
eyed, long-winged, and with something confiding and 
kitten-like about it that is irresistibly attractive. In 
plumage it varies a good deal according to sex and age, 
The adult male is wood-pigeon blue on back and tail (hence 
in some districts he is called the “ blue hawk’), the latter 
being barred with black, the terminal band being broader 
than the rest, and tipped with white; his cream breast 
is streaked perpendicularly with umber, over all being a 
wash of burnt sienna. This reddish tint appears again 
on his shoulders and cheeks, but his head is dark greyish 
brown. The female, who, like all birds of prey, is bigger 
than her mate, is similarly marked, but in deep brown instead 
of wood-pigeon blue. She tends to get greyer with old 
age, but is never as blue as he. For the first twelve months 
of their lives both sexes are brown, and it is not until they 
moult that the “jacks” get their full plumage. 

I have said that merlins like open country, and it was 


in treeless and windswept Shetland that I recently watched | 


a pair at home. On the bleak, barren islands of this group 
this seemingly fragile little hawk occurs frequently ; indeed, 
it is the only small bird of prey you meet with there. The 
pair in question had their nest on the side of a hill, where 
a trickling stream came tumbling over the rocks down a 
little gorge, only to vanish from sight into a channel it 
had cut through the peat of the valley. From the top of 
the hill, where the female merlin usually kept watch, a 
grand view could be obtained. In the foreground lay the 
valley, bare and brown save where it was seamed with black 
peat hags; beyond rose a hill, with a gleam of sea in the 
distance, an arm that came in between the islands, which 
islands faded into faint purple lines so that one hardly knew 
where land and sky mingled. Across this far-reaching 
prospect the merlin kept her look-out, while her mate was 
away hunting for the family. 

The nest, on one of the steep banks of the gorge, faced 
north-east. It was an old one, built in a previous season 
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by a pair of hoodie-crows, and now being used for a second 
time by the merlins. Merlins seldom do any nest-building 
on their own account; they take possession of the old nest 
of some other species, or, failing that, are content with a 
mere scrape on a ledge. On sand dunes, where they will 
sometimes breed, they bend the maram grass down and so 
make a slight lining to the hollow in the sand, but that is 
all. The Shetland pair had not touched the crows’ nest. 
It had been made of heather twigs, which formed a rough 
platform, no doubt originally with a central cup nicely 
lined, but the whole thing was now quite flattened out, 
and the heather stems were bleached so white that the 
nest was visible from some little way off. It was perched 
on a narrow ledge, and was well shaded from the sun by 
reason of its northern aspect, also by the surrounding 
heather, that here was quite eighteen inches high (which 
was extraordinarily tall for Shetland, where it is seldom 
more than two or three inches high). 

Merlins lay from four to seven eggs, which are something 
like those of the kestrel, being brick-red, heavily blotched 
with darker red ; but when I paid my first visit to the nest 
in question the eggs had been hatched ten days or more, 
and the young were quite big. The family, five in number, 
were clad in blue-grey down, and their primaries were 
just beginning to show. Two of the eyasses (an “ eyass” 
is a young hawk) were smaller than the others, and were 
evidently the males, or “jacks,” to give them the term 
used in falconry. ‘The three larger, it was obvious, were 
members of what is, among hawks, the superior sex. All 
five were most amusing youngsters to watch, fidgeting 
about, and preening their down in a baby amateurish 
manner that was very attractive, after which they would 
cuddle up together and go to sleep. 

The first day that I kept watch in the “hide” by the 
nest, my friend came in too, and we waited together for 
the old birds to return. Both merlins had been much upset 
while we were approaching the nesting site, flying back- 
wards and forwards overhead, screaming and chattering 
at us. They continued to protest and abuse us while we 
were installing our cameras and tucking ourselves into the 
shelter, but we thought they would settle down as soon as 
we were out of sight. With most birds it is a case of “ out 
of sight, out of mind,” but in this instance it was not so. 
Though they were well accustomed to the tent, which had 
been up some time, and we were completely hidden inside 
it, they continued to scream and chatter, when the voice 
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of the jack was easily distinguishable from that of his 
mate. His note was shorter and shriller, whereas her cry 
was longer drawn. We waited and waited, but in vain; 


still the merlins continued to give the danger call, or chat. } 


tered nervously, so after an hour or more my companion 
crawled out of the hide * and walked away over the hill-top, 
I could hear the hawks following her and screaming a 
she went, after which silence fell. The female merlip 
returned and sat on a stone on the opposite bank. This 
we afterwards learnt was one of her look-out posts. The 
cock seemed to have departed, and it was evident that 
the two birds were satisfied by seeing one of us go away, 
and thought all was clear. Like many other birds, counting 
was not their strong point, and we found they could always 
be deceived in the same manner. There was no trouble 
at all if two of us went to the shelter, one walking away as 
soon as the other was settled inside, but it was worse than 
useless to go in without this precaution, as they would not 
come near unless they saw someone go away. 

On the morning of which I am writing, I soon heard a 
gentle call, quite a different sound from the danger cry—it 
was the male calling to the female. She replied, and flew 
out of sight over the edge of the hill, A moment later, 
and with hardly a sound to warn me she was coming back, 
she was on the edge of the nest, holding in one foot a red, 


gory corpse. An unfortunate meadow pipit had paid toll | 


to the hungry merlin family. Though I saw her on many 
subsequent occasions bring birds to the eyasses, all that 
could be identified were meadow pipits, and the “ titlarks” 
of the surrounding moors must have been sadly depleted 
before the hawk family were on the wing. Generally she 
brought adults, but twice I saw callow nestlings served to 
the youngsters. These must have been dragged from the 
nest, as they were much too small and helpless to have 
been found outside it. 

So far as I could see from the hide, the female merlin 
did no hunting, but left the work entirely to her mate. 
She kept watch and ward over the family, tended and fed 
them with the pipits brought by the jack, which he supplied 
ready plucked, so that she had nothing to do but break them 
up. When she came to the nest with a raw red carcass, 
she afforded a beautiful colour study—her feet were 80 
orange, her neck and shoulders were so bright a red-brown, 


* This hide had been erected by a local photographer, Mr. J. D. Ratter, | 


who most kindly allowed us to make use of it, and gave us much help. 
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and the rest of her plumage so charming in duller browns 
and creams, that the whole formed a surprisingly vivid and 
exquisite picture. In this picture the young also took 
their part, with their blue-grey down, white underparts, 
and lemon-yellow legs. Sometimes an eyass would lift up 
its foot, and stretch out, across the backs of its brothers 
and sisters, its thin yellow leg clad above in what looked 
like a white pantaloon. The young ones managed to keep 
themselves beautifully clean, despite the fact that the nest got 
no sanitary attention from the old hawks; they were con- 
tinually preening their down and growing feathers, for they 
were the most self-sufficient youngsters and needed little 
from their parents save food. This the hen merlin broke 


up and divided among them, distributing it fairly and 


impartially between the five eager beaks that stretched 
towards her. When each had had its share there was but 
little left over, though sometimes she found tiny bits not 
suitable for the eyasses, when she either swallowed them 
or threw them away. Directly the meal was over she went 
off, and was not seen again until she turned up with the 
next, sometimes twenty minutes later, sometimes an hour 
and twenty minutes afterwards. Seemingly it all depended 
on what luck the jack met with in his hunting, but however 
good or bad it was he never came to the nest. He would 
call the hen, and immediately afterwards she would appear 
on the edge of the nest with a bird in her claws, but he 
never by any accident delivered the provisions himself. 

During the absence of their mother the merlin family 
had often to endure heavy rain, when they would scuttle 
under the bank, where the heather gave some shelter, and 
crowd together, heads in, tails out, and wait in a heap 
until the storm was over. Heat distressed them much 
more. When it was warm they lay and panted with open 
beaks, and wriggled into the surrounding heather in an 
endeavour to find a cool spot. It is probably this suscepti- 
bility to warmth on the part of their young which causes 
merlins to prefer a northern aspect in the breeding site. 

As the young ones got bigger and stronger they grew 
more adventurous, scrambling to the verge of the nest, 
and sometimes beyond it along the steep bank, but the 
advent of their mother with a pipit would quickly draw 
them back. 

Though the old birds did not spend much time at the 
nest, their devotion to their family could be judged by the 
determination with which they drove off feathered intruders. 
Even his gloomy majesty, the raven, was not permitted to 
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:pass by in peace. One day I heard the two merlins chatter. 
ing and screaming in great excitement, and saw a raven 
flapping over in the slow and stately manner of its kind, 
The little falcons circled round him, looking like mere specks 
beside the great black bird, so that it seemed ridiculous 
they should attempt to attack him. But as I watched the 
female merlin got above the raven, mounted to some height, 
and then came down like a stone upon him, only throwing 
up at the last minute, and practically brushing his feathers, 
The raven dodged in undignified haste, and flapped onwards 
as fast as he could go, but the plucky little merlin gave 
him no peace until he was well away from the neighbourhood 
of her nest. 


I have also seen a merlin give a hoodie-crow a hot time, | 


The tactics were the same. The merlin got above the 
hoodie and stooped at him with fury, throwing up at the 
last moment without having actually touched him. But 
the crow, much scared, shot downwards, while the merlin, 
stooping again, and with yet greater dash, frightened him 
still more, so that he turned and twisted, and went down 
before her stoops as if in fear of his life. She drove him 
right down to the ground, putting in four grand stoops as 
she did so, when he went off, flying very low, just as fast 
as his wings would carry him; but the merlin was still in 
pursuit when they disappeared from sight. I wish I could 
have seen the end of the affair, for the hoodie was quite 
outclassed, despite his greater size, by the dash, pace, and 
courage of the merlin. 

To return to the eyasses in the nest—they developed at 
a great rate, brown feathers came down through their 
grey down, and in bodily bulk they were as large as their 
mother, who had to work harder than ever delivering to 
them the miserable pipits that their sire slew to feed 
them. They were fed at frequent intervals in the morning 
and evening, but the old birds seemed to take a rest during 
the middle of the day, i.e. between 1.30 and 3.30 (Greenwich 
time). Latterly the old merlin took a liking to the roof 
of the hide as an alighting place. Often the only warning 
of her approach was a pattering overhead as she ran about 
on the canvas, whence she would fly down to the nest to 
feed the youngsters. Of the three female eyasses one 
was an especially fine bird. She was even bigger than her 
two well-grown sisters, and active and independent in 
proportion. She flapped her growing wings, she scrambled 
farthest from the nest, and was quickest back to it when 
her mother came with food. On this eyass I cast covetous 
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eyes, longing to take her south with me and train her for 
hawking, for now the time had come when my friend and 
I must leave the merlin family ; however, it was impossible, 
and she was left with her brothers and sisters, to grow up, 
we hoped, into beautiful little hawks, that would hunt and 
harry the moorland pipits as their parents had done before 


them. 
For a little while after leaving the nest young merlins 


are fed by their parents, during which time they become 


expert on the wing, and learn to kill for themselves. As 
goon as they are self-supporting the family party breaks 
up, for a small area cannot support too many birds of prey. 
In many cases the young hawks go south with the great 


. | wave of autumn migrants, and winter on the shores of the 


Mediterranean, in Persia, etc., returning the following 
spring to seek a nesting site in the old country. Certain 
spots are especially sought after, and nearly always have 
tenants. Keepers may slay the resident pair, but another 
couple will quickly take their place; just as certain spots 
in a trout stream always hold good fish, as soon as one is 
caught another comes up and takes its place. In the case 
of merlins, it is probable it is young, unsettled birds which 
turn up to take the places left vacant when older birds 
are shot. 

It has been stated that all merlins migrate every autumn, 
but this, I think, is far too sweeping, for many old birds 
undoubtedly remain with us all the winter, and trained 
merlins of mine, turned out “ at hack ”’ in the early autumn, 
showed no inclination to go off. To “‘ hack” a hawk means 
to let it go free, but to provide it with food. This makes 
me believe that migrating merlins are chiefly birds of the 
year, driven away by their parents and by shortage of 
food; and that established pairs with their own territory 
do not leave home unless compelled by unusual circum- 
stances. 

I have referred to trained merlins—of all hawks this 
species is the most easily tamed and trained, becoming 
as confiding as a kitten. In the old days when falconry 
was a national sport, the merlin was called the “‘ ladies’ 
hawk,” whether because it was so easy to handle, or because 
it was looked upon as a toy, of little practical use, I cannot 
say, but the fact remains that this dainty mite was regarded 
as a ladies’ pet. Nowadays you only find it in the hands 
of a few enthusiasts, who obtain young merlins in the 
summer, take them down to the Wiltshire downs for the 
short lark-hawking season, in September, and turn them 
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loose as soon as it is over. The lark is the only qu 
at which the merlins are flown now, and, powerful flies 
though they are, they can only cope with it when it is jp 
moult ; hence the short period when lark-hawking is possible, 
Even then the merlin must be a good one: before a bad 
hawk even a moulting lark will depart, singing cheerfully, 
But given a merlin that knows its business and a good lark, 
and you will see the most wonderful exhibition of flying, 
when both will start to ring, sometimes mounting to such 
a height as to pass out of sight. A ringing flight is a trial 
of “wind” and condition. They go up and up, the lark 
striving to keep uppermost, the hawk to get above it, 
When the latter does so the quarry will close its wings and 
drop earthwards like a falling stone, endeavouring to “ put 
in” before the merlin has it, but the little hawk comes down 
also in a lightning stoop that leaves no time for the lark 
to reach cover. 

In an enclosed country larks know they are safest on 
the ground, and it is therefore impossible to get a good 
flight in a wooded, thickly fenced district. They take 
refuge at once in the nearest hedge or bush, whence it is 
very difficult to poke them out. When thus discouraged 
the hawk soon gets cunning and refuses to fly them hard. 
This was the case with Shrimp, a jack merlin that was 
given me as an eyass. He was so named on account of 
his small size and reddish colouring. He was a beauty, 
save that he had spoilt his tail when he and his fellow: 
nestlings had come down from Scotland in a basket. But 
to mend the broken feathers was a simple matter. Some 
kestrel’s feathers were obtained, and some “ imping” 
needles, which are needles pointed at both ends. One of 
these needles was pushed half-way down the shaft of one 
of the new feathers, and its other end up the stump of one 
of Shrimp’s broken feathers, so that the two were joined. 
All the broken feathers were treated the same, and the 
hawk was fitted out with a complete new tail. I did it while 
he was feeding, and he never even noticed that he was being 
fitted with a “transformation,” but it remained in place 
until he moulted. This dodge for mending broken feathers 
is a very old one, but then nearly everything connected 
with hawks is done according to ancient custom. Even 
the little leather straps, or “jesses,”’ which they weaf 
round their legs are put on in a manner many centuries old. 

Within a week of being taken in hand Shrimp could 
be trusted free, and would come any reasonable distance 
to the fist or lure. After the first day he hardly ever 
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“bated,” i.e. flew off the hand, but sat there happily, 
watching people, horses, cattle and dogs, with intelligent 
interest. The only thing that he never got over his 
dislike of was a cat, which always frightened him. The ease 
and rapidity with which he was “‘ manned ” seemed uncanny 
to one accustomed to the feckless vagaries of a sparrow- 
hawk, a bird that can only be tamed by keeping it ever- 
lastingly on the fist. Shrimp got comparatively little 
“carrying,” yet was trained in no time. Of course the 
secret of taming or manning all hawks is the same—to keep 
them constantly in human society and feed them on 
the fist, so that they learn to look to the falconer 
for food. 

As a performer in the field I have not much to say 
about Shrimp. In such an enclosed country he had no 
chance, and after frequent defeats got so cunning he would 
not chase birds at all. It is true that he did kill two sparrows 
and one lark, but there his score ended, and nowadays he 
“refuses? as soon as the quarry has flown a few yards, 
and departs for home, to await my slower return on the 
housetop or some convenient tree. When “ taking stand ” 
on a tree a merlin nearly always perches on the topmost 
twig, unlike the sparraw-hawk and kestrel, both of which 
go into the tree, so that they are difficult to see. 

A charming trait in the character of the merlin is that 
once tame it remains tame, unlike the short-winged hawks, 
which soon lose their manning if they are left alone, but this 


is, I think, due to the fact that it is so much more intelli- 


gent and does not easily forget. As an example of Shrimp’s 
‘brains” I may say that though the most gentle little 
creature with every one he knows, he will bite any stranger 
who may attempt to touch him, like a little parrot. Merlins, 
it must be mentioned, do not use their feet as weapons 
of defence, but only their beaks. 

It is usually said that merlins are very delicate, and 
that it is difficult to keep them through the winter. Shrimp, 
however, not only survived the cold weather, but came 
through the moult in first-class condition, changing his 
plumage from brown to blue. So did his two brothers, 
who had been kept by the friends who gave him to me. 
I often had Tarras and Terrona to look after while their 
owners were away, when it was most amusing to see the 
three merlins chattering and screaming at one another, 
but they were very good friends, and never fell out even 
when placed close together on the screen perch for the night. 
Once when two young females were also of the party it was 
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quite a squash to get them all on my rather short perch, 
but they did not seem to mind. 

When dealing with merlins, three things are of para 
mount importance, namely good food, water to drink and 
bathe in, and plenty of exercise; which latter is easily 
given with the help of the lure, as these little hawks will 
fly and stoop at it with the greatest enjoyment. As regards 
food, small birds are, of course, the natural diet, but rabbit 
flesh will do as a substitute if it is perfectly fresh, and if 
you can vary it now and again with a little beef. It is 
extraordinary that such an unnatural food as beef should 
be good for hawks, but it remains a fact that it suits them 
admirably, though mutton is practically poison to them, 
Merlins require two meals a day, a light one with no casting 
—-that is, no fur or feather—in the morning, and a good 
feed in the evening, with which casting may be given. The 
indigestible portions of the food will be thrown up during 
the night as an oval pellet or casting, for it is in this manner 
that carnivorous birds get rid of the fur and feather that 
they have to swallow with their food, but so used are they 
to swallowing it that some “casting”’’ is necessary to 
keep them in health. If a trained hawk is kept without 
casting it is soon in poor condition. 

All hawks are fond of washing, and merlins especially 
so, taking a bath every day in warm weather. Shrimp 
soon learnt that his pan was filled by means of the watering: 
can, and if he was flying loose would come after me as soon 
as I picked it up, flying round and round until the bath 
was filled. Indeed, he did not always wait for it to be 
filled, but would jump in while the water was still pouring 
from the can. Many a time have I poured the last drops 
over him, which he did not mind a bit. The only thing 
that really annoyed him was splashing the water over him 
with my hand. This he greatly resented, invariably putting 
his “hackles”? up, and threatening to go for me, but he 
never really did so. 

After a time I no longer bothered to put him out on 4 
block on the lawn each morning (it is the custom to put 
trained hawks to sit during the day on small perches on 
the grass, to which they are tethered by their leashes), 
but turned him loose after breakfast, and left him to fly 
about and enjoy himself. Up to the present this has worked 
admirably. In the evening I go out and call him, when 
he comes like a dart to my hand, eats his food thereon, 
and is carried indoors for the night. There is now at 
“hack”? with him, Terrona, his brother, and a young 
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female called Miss Muffit. Their owners wanted to set 
them free in a district fairly free from gamekeepers and 
such enemies of the hawk tribe, so brought them over to 
me, also Tarras, who has been previously mentioned. We 
cut their jesses off and let them go. Miss Muffit imme- 
diately began to mount, and got up to a big height, after 
which she drifted away down the wind, and we all thought 
she had gone for ever. Tarras and Terrona, who both 
knew the place well, merely flew up into the trees. As it 
was early autumn, the opinion was that they would all 
migrate; however, they did nothing of the sort. Next 
morning all three were there waiting for their breakfasts, 
including Miss Muffit, who must have come back a long 
way. Shrimp did not seem too pleased at their presence, 
and went for them in turn, and tried to drive them off; 
but they were not to be driven away, and, with the excep- 
tion of poor Tarras, have remained here ever since. The 
latter either caught a chill through the unaccustomed cold 
of sleeping out, or was hurt in the bickering that went on; 
at any rate, the poor little fellow died. The three remaining 
are the most interesting and charming birds to have about 
a place, giving beautiful exhibitions of flying, especially 
when they chase each other, or chivy a mistle-thrush from 
tree to tree. They rarely exert themselves to kill anything, 
and usually depend on me for food, and if at all hungry 
will follow me anywhere. It is a rather peculiar sight to 
see three hawks following a person across the fields, going 
on ahead to wait in a tree, or floating round and round in 
anxious hope of the deferred meal. They squabble and 
fight a good deal when thus keen for food, and each tries 
to drive the others off. Shrimp, by virtue of having been 
longest on the ground, manages to make the others go, 
but at the same time he appears afraid of Miss Muffit, as 
well he may be, seeing that she is nearly a third bigger 
than he is. Now that the bitter cold winter nights are 
here I am particular to fetch Shrimp and Terrona in each 
evening, but Miss Muffit, who is not as tame as the others, 
has to remain out of doors. 

I am waiting anxiously to see what will happen when 
the spring comes—will they go off, or will they stay ? This 
is their home, but will the impulse to seek a proper nesting 
site drive them away, to wander north to some heather- 
clad moorland ? I only hope that if they do go they will 
avoid such grouse moors as that on which over forty merlins 
were shot in a year by the keeper! The guardians of game 
have a natural inclination to think the worst of all the hawk 
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tribe, and undoubtedly merlins do take a few grouse chicks 
now and again, but that does not alter the fact that their 
natural food is pipits and other little birds, often supple 
mented by such small fry as insects. I have seen my merlins 
eating the pupe of the “ daddy-longlegs” as they wriggled 
up through the grass when the flies were about to emerge, 
It is only under stress of winter shortage that merlins go 
for bigger game, when they have been known to take a 


pigeon, mastering a bird larger than themselves by the | 


stranglehold round the neck, which is a peculiarity of the 
species. Whereas other hawks knock the quarry down, 
or catch it and then kill it, the merlin seizes it by the neck 
and throttles it. Should death not be instantaneous, 
which it generally is, it settles its victim by a bite at the 
back of the head. But it is hardly necessary to add that 
even this grip is not sufficient to enable one of these diminu- 
tive hawks to overcome a grouse! 
FRANCES PITT 


[Norse :—Since the above was written the two male merlins, 
Shrimp and Terrona, have disappeared. They vanished at 
Christmas time, within ten days of each other, and I have no 
clue to their fate, but hope they simply wandered off and 
did not come to grief. Miss Muffit remained about until the 
middle of January, when she brought her career to an 
untimely end by flying into the telephone wires, near which 
she was found dead. ] 
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DELIA ABROAD 


How much a dunce that has been sent to roam, 
Excels a dunce that has been left at home! 
CowPER 


DELIA, wearing a dark blue coat and skirt with a white 
embroidered linen collar, was standing by an open carriage 
door of a waiting train. She was extraordinarily excited— 
they were all going abroad, she was going “ abroad”’ ; there 
was magic in that word. It meant the unknown of a 
far-away country—the importance of being able to say: 
“Yes, I’m going abroad to-day,” and the satisfaction after- 
wards of relating, to the less fortunate, about things that 
happened ‘‘when I was abroad.” She had vivid recollec- 
tions of seeing her mother off in previous years from that 
very station ; what a contrast—to be actually going herself 
too, in that very train, to be inside the carriage instead of 
waiting—watching—on the platform. No need now to 
count the minutes, to hang on to the seconds before in- 
exorable fate would whirl her mother away. They were 
all going together ; what a splendid world! Their carriage 
was labelled ‘‘ Boat train,” the delight of it! The mystery 
of it! Delia felt that everyone must know from her 
appearance that she was going abroad. She never before 
had had a dark blue serge coat and skirt. It seemed to 
her that they were made especially and solely for that 
purpose ; and her new camera slung over her shoulder spoke 
to all the world: “I’m going abroad.” 

No longer a “‘left behind”: the “left behinds” of life 
are very pathetic, as they so often fail to realize the purpose 
of the All Wise and All Loving who can see further ahead 
than they can, and to believe that when they are left behind 
it is in order that they may carry out “a bit that no one 
else can do.” 

The same old whistle blows, but this time Delia jumps 
into the carriage and curls herself up on the seat, smiling 
a smile of complete satisfaction which even included Bobby. 

The children proved to be such good travellers and so 
intensely interested in everything they saw that they were 
often taken away again for part of the summer holidays. 


* See “‘ The Vicissitudes of Delia ’’ in the March National Review and “‘ Delia 
and her Dog” in the April number. 
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Two or three years later they went to Germany, and Delia 
eagerly sought for an opportunity of airing her - German, 
which she could speak as easily as English. On arriving 
at Kiel they found their hold-all was missing, and Lord 
Heatherstone’s protestations merely brought forth a non- 
comprehending shrug from an evil-faced porter. Delia 
promptly took charge of the situation, and confronted the 
man. ‘What have you done with it ?”’ she demanded in 
firm, fluent German. The porter was distinctly surprised, 
“It had a blue ticket on it, it will be amongst the registered 
luggage,”’ he answered sulkily. ‘‘ It had nothing of the kind; 
it had a yellow ticket, and you’ve got to find it. . . . Very 
well, we'll see’’ she added, as she got no response and started 
off in search of an official. She stopped a particularly tall 
individual and requested him to make the porter disgorge 
the hold-all. He looked down upon her from his great 
height and actually smiled. German railway officials seldom 
degrade themselves by smiling, especially at small Eng- 
lish girls with pigtails, who demand, yes, demand that 
something should be done—and at once. However, he 
condescended to allow her to point out the offending porter. 
A few sharp words reproduced the hold-all from the arms 
of a friend in a third-class carriage. Delia returned to 
her father quietly triumphant. When they were com- 
fortably settled in their carriage, a fat, cantankerous-looking 
guard came in and said: “ You can’t have this carriage, 
you must go higher up—come along—get out!” 

Delia, once more to the rescue, delightedly scenting 
battle, and ignoring her mother’s attempts to explain, 
said quietly but firmly: “We have our platz carte (the 
tickets for each of which are numbered), so here we stay.” 

The guard stood gaping and glaring down upon her. 
Had he heard aright? “Come out quick—and go further 
up,” he reiterated impatiently. Delia, with an open book 
in front of her merely repeated: “* Wir bleiben hier ”’—We 
stay here. 

Lord and Lady Heatherstone were watching this episode 
from the further corner of the carriage with much amuse- 
ment, while Bobby gazed at Delia and the guard somewhat 
apprehensively. There was nothing apprehensive about 
Delia, she was enjoying herself hugely. The guard began 
to splutter with rage, and his face became if possible more 


purple, “ Ach!” that this ‘twopenny halfpenny ’ little | 


English girl should absolutely balk him—a Prussian railway 
ard—it was unthinkable—it was monstrous. 
Delia suddenly sat up: ‘‘ And what’s more, you’ve got 
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to find a seat for the maid,” she said. That quite finished 
him, and. he went out muttering curses on England and 
the English and on that... child in particular. 

Delia then went forth on a voyage of exploration, with the 
maid following closely behind. At last they came to one 
carriage with only two people, but the remaining seats 
covered with boxes. 

** Are all these seats taken ?”’ she asked. One of the 
typical German Fraus grunted the monosyllable “ Ja” 
She repeated the same question to the other occupant, but 
received no answer. “ All right”? she said to the maid, 
“we'll move these things on to the rack, and then you sit 
down there.’’ She much enjoyed the furious glances thrown 
at her, and felt a really useful member of society. 

“That was great fun,” she said to the family on her 
return. She liked battles with Germans, and hoped there 
would be more. 


“T believe they are sending us a batch of German 
wounded ai 

“Which floor will they go to Matron?” Delia asked 
anxiously. 

“T haven’t settled yet,” came the quiet answer, “ but 
I think it will be E. Ward, 3rd floor.”’ 

Delia breathed quickly. Discipline? Yes, she had 
exercised discipline on others all her life, and she had volun- 
tarily and whole-heartedly submitted to it herself during 
the last three years in its minutest detail. But to be told 
to nurse Germans! Dare she—could she ask to be moved 
to another floor? She had once worsted a Prussian guard, 
and she longed with every fibre of her being to worst others, 
and the whole nation now, but for a bigger reason than for 
a confiscated hold-all. 

“You won’t feel like that when you are nursing them,” 
someone had said. 

“T shall—I shall!” Delia answered vehemently. Had 
not a cousin of a friend of hers been stabbed in the back 
by a German officer whom she was nursing back to life ; 
had she not been waiting, waiting for three years with a 
suspense which seemed to drain away the last ounce of 
self-control and faith for that yellow envelope which would 
say that Bobby was—gone—gone? She wanted to wreak 
her revenge—now. She supposed that she wouldn’t do 
anything desperate when it came to the point, but she 
would tell them—tell them a little of what she had been 
storing up in her mind all those three years, and all her 
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German which she had forgotten would come back in fy] | 


force. ... 


** Nurse, only one German has materialized. He’s in the | 


isolation ward as he’s about done. Sister Thorpe is doing 
special, so you must take her dressings in A.” 

Delia sent up a prayer of thanksgiving for two things, 
for having been spared, as she thought, the degradation 
of nursing Germans, and for the possibility of what she might 
have said and done, or left undone. 


The door of the isolation ward was open, she paused and 
looked at the still figure which was groaning deeply, 
pathetically, from time to time. Not much could be seen 
of his face for the bandages, but he was young and fair, 
and she could feel no revenge in the face of that suffering, 


And yet—and yet, he was a German. Had he a sister, she | 


wondered. 
FRANCES RYDER 
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THE PATRICIANS OF TO-MORROW 


Mr. Ramsay MacDona.p, in one of his books, makes an 
interesting attempt to reconcile science with Socialism. 


Cultivation, he says, drove the grey wolf and the wild ox from Great Britain ; 
the use of fire-arms is exterminating the giraffe; the introduction of the pig 
to the Mauritius put an end to the dodo; a change in the Atlantic currents 
nearly destroyed the tile-fish of the North American coast. .. . With man it 
is different.* 


Little wonder that Socialism seeks to except man from the 
laws which govern the tile-fish and the dodo! For the 
Socialist creed is independent of all natural law, and sub- 
limely contradicts experience. True, Karl Marx claimed 
Charles Darwin as a comrade; but Darwin certainly would 
not have returned the compliment. The Marxian system rests 
on no scientific foundations, but upon an imposing use of 
Hegelian dialectics in which Marx became proficient at the 
University of Berlin. If he had known anything of science 
he could hardly have treated the divisions of mankind into 
races and classes as something artificial and unnecessary, 
something to be swept away as a preliminary to his ideal 
state. Here, however, he followed a line of philosophers 
no less ignorant of science than himself. Rousseau, from 
whom all these fallacies flow as from a perennial fountain 
of delusion, believed that civilized life was a corruption of 
a state of primeval equality to which man must return in 
the search for happiness; and just as Rousseau founded 
himself on the extravagances of the primitive Christians, 
so Karl Marx founded himself on Rousseau. 

Modern science has exploded both the philosophy of 
Rousseau and its applications by Karl Marx. Men never 
were equal, and their nature being a constant factor, never 
will be equal. We do not know how far back the strains 
go which differentiate those species of men which have 
roughly grouped themselves under national divisions, but 
they are at least old enough to make the types stable. 
When Napoleon claimed that the Prussian was hatched out 
of a cannon ball, he was accurately describing a racial type, 
which always was, and will always be, warlike and predatory. 
Yet there are some of our political philosophers, as we gather 
from the propaganda of the League of Nations, who 
confidently expect the same “ reaction” from the Prussian 

* The Socialist Movement, pp. 245-6. 
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as from the Bengali. Nor do we know if the differences 
of class are as old as the differences of race in mankind, 
But as investigation proceeds there is found to be less and 
less reason to believe that the differences of class are a mere 
result of circumstance and environment, and can be abolished 
by a decree or in a generation. Nature, no doubt, has 
specialized through numberless generations to produce 
types the most suitable to her economy. We see the sense 
of it in the lower animals because we do not look at them 
through the spectacles of a political creed. We should not 
set, for example, a cocker-spaniel coursing a hare, nor enter 
a Clydesdale for the Derby, yet a great many of us, who 
claim to belong to the Intelligentsia have no _ hesitation 
in proposing that the Government of a country be put into 
the hands of its labouring classes. To suggest that breeding 
in man may have its uses as much as breeding in other 
animals is to write oneself down a “ reactionary,” and the 
idea of turning society upside down so as to put the working 
classes above and the directing classes below is commonly 
described as ‘‘ progressive.”? To do it justice, our Labour 
Party itself seems to have a dim idea of the inherent absurdity 
of the assumption. There is more joy in its councils over 
one member of the bourgeoisie or the aristocracy brought 
into its fold, than over ninety-and-nine working-men who 
need no repentance. The Labour Party is staffed and 
captained by sports, oddities, and spoilt samples from the 
upper classes. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald himself, is not, 
and never was a working-man. Mr. Snowden and Mr. Sydney 
Webb are typical members of the Intelligentsia. Mr. Clynes, 
no doubt, is a typical British working-man, and that is 
probably the reason why he has not been admitted to the 


leadership of the Labour Party. Certainly upon all ; 


other grounds Mr. Clynes’s claims were infinitely superior 
to those of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. Why then was he 
passed over? Is it that instinct is stronger than theory, so 
that even a party of levellers which starts upon the 
assumption that Labour should rule, and that class should be 
abolished, pays its unwilling testimony to the aptitudes of 
the class above it ? 

Now a hackney is better than a shire horse in the matter 
of speed, but is hopelessly out-classed by the thoroughbred. 
If we were to deduce anything from these analogies we might 
suppose that the middle classes were bred for the business 
of the country, and the upper classes for its Government. 
But if we find unconscious tributes to the principle of class 


in the Labour Party, we find on the other hand that the | 
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Conservative Party is either afraid or ashamed to stand by 
the class principle. So far has this gone that let the abilities 
and character of a duke be never so high, the fact that he 
is a duke is held to be a disadvantage in politics. More- 
over, we find the Conservative Party taking some pains to 
select a plebeian leader, as if it were a sort of recommendation 
to the electorate. They carried this hypocrisy so far in 


| the case of Mr. Lloyd George that they almost brought 


themselves to shipwreck. The truth is that our electoral 
system leads us to forget the true qualities of statesman- 


| ship. Our forefathers despised eloquence unless it was 


supported by character. We, on the contrary, put eloquence 


| before everything else, and choose a Prime Minister as we 


choose an actor, by the quality of his voice, the magnetism 
of his manner, and a certain facility in jumping from one 
part into another. The closeness of the analogy may be 
deduced from the fact that our last two Prime Ministers 
wore their hair long, exactly as if they were histrions. 
Now the true qualities of statesmanship are far removed 
from eloquence. They are, first of all, character, then 
courage, wisdom, and profound knowledge of the policy 
and interest of the country. Under the heading of character 
we place those qualities of prestige which exact obedience 
and enforce discipline. The qualities of statemanship are 
very much the qualities of leadership, and here again 
experience teaches how much birth and breeding count. 
Any experienced officer will bear witness that, although the 
ranker is sometimes a success, generally speaking he is a 
less satisfactory officer than the gentleman born and bred. 
He is usually unpopular with the soldiers, not because he 
knows too much, but because their instinct teaches them 
to look in their officers for a certain magnanimity and justice 
which they do not find in the same measure in their own 
class. A gentleman may be, but is not often, bred in a 
single generation. Nature works more slowly, and recent 
investigation suggests that types are fixed, not by environ- 
ment, but by heredity working through countless generations, 
or that difference in type may even be the result of some 
original difference in strain. 

We should not look for any defence of the hereditary 
principle from the democratic Republic of the United 
States, where the opposite principle of equality was borrowed 
at the Revolution from France, and has ever since run 
through all its institutions. Yet it is in America that 
recent investigations have discovered the value of heredity 
in society. True, the idea came from Galton, an English- 
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man, who first applied the discoveries of Darwin to the 
study of sociology. His investigations went far to prove 
that success runs in families, not because social superiority 
gave an initial advantage, but because of a superiority in 
strain. The American biologist, Frederick Adam Woods, 
carried the investigation further, and showed from the 


history of American families that a certain small group , 


have produced the great majority of eminent men. But 
conclusive evidence was forthcoming when the American 
Army authorities were forced to improvise a great arm 
for the pressing emergency of the war. In their search for 


intelligence they applied certain mental tests to no less 
than 1,700,000 men. The results have been officially | i 


published, and are to be found set out most conveniently 
in a recent book by Mr. Lothrop Stoddard, an American.* 
The intelligence tests, which, let us remember, were not 
education tests, showed that intelligence or capacity of 


mind coincided very closely with class divisions. Moreover, | 


the results agreed with the results of the examination of 
a very large number of American-born school children 
conducted independently. 


The professions, says Mr. Stoddard, were found to contain a great majority 
of A and B men; the percentage of superior intelligence sank steadily through 
the skilled and semi-skilled occupations, until it was least of all among the 
common labourers, very few of whom were found to possess intelligence grading 
higher than C, while most of them graded C-, or D. 


It is a little off our subject, and yet worth mentioning, 
that in the classification of races England stood at the top, 
her percentage of inferiority was only 8°7 against the 39-4 
of Ireland, and the 60:4 of Russia, and her percentage 
of superiority was 19-7 against the 4°1 for Ireland, and 2'1 
of Russia. 

Mr. Stoddard deduces from these figures what he calls 
the “iron law of inequality,” which is a hard saying to come 
from a democratic Republic like the United States. Now 
the wary bird is not caught by statistics; but in this case 
they are supported by common observation and by common 
sense. Anyone who has knocked about the world among 


men and nations, anyone who has read history with an | 
open mind, knows that the whole theory of equality on } 


- which our modern politics are based is a fallacy. The 

tradition and experience of mankind everywhere and in 

all time, justifies the belief in birth and breeding. Society 

is a natural growth; the division into classes is a natural 
* The Revolt Against Civilization (Chapman & Hall, 1922). 
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process by which Nature roughly sorts the general species 
according to its special aptitudes, and so makes for efficiency 
in all the operations of life. She thereby saves every genera- 
tion from a world of trouble and confusion in the selection 
of men for its different jobs, and to turn a whole system 
topsy-turvy by setting the labouring classes above and the 


> ruling classes below is to invite disaster. So we see in 


Russia. So we see in Ireland. 

No one pretends that natural selection is i:Jallible. 
We find an abundance of sports and failures in all classes, 
but our social system allows for accidents and exceptions 


_ and gives a career to the talents. Equality of opportunity 
‘jg a good motto as far as a nation can afford it, but the 


Marxian demands not merely an equal start at the beginning 
of the race, but an equal finish at the end. 

If our reasoning is correct, the natural division into 
classes is a vital part of the social organism, without which 


| the work of the nation could not get itself done. We see 


this both in Ireland and Russia, where the upper classes 
having been destroyed or driven out, the lower classes fall 
into a hopeless confusion and anarchy, in which they destroy 
the means of life and, so to speak, commit suicide. 

It seems to me a terrible result of subversive propaganda 
that the upper classes of this country should look on while 
their close kindred, the upper classes of Ireland, are destroyed. 
But this destruction has been, one is forced to admit, a 
gradual process, in which the victims themselves have 
unconsciously assisted their enemies. The process began 
in Ireland with the dual ownership of land. The land- 
owners were tempted by gold, and intimidated by threats 
into giving up the realities of their place and power. Their 
main function, apart from their function of government, 
was to look after their tenantry and provide the capital 
and direction of agriculture, and, where it existed, of 
industry. From these functions sprang their power, yet 
they submitted first to dual ownership, and then to the 
sale of their lands. They became either absentees and, as 
it were, pensioners of the countryside, or lived upon small 
domains with the titles, but without the realities of power. 
I remember writing a good many years ago of the Irish 


gentry, that the end of a class without functions was the 


end of a rope. The prediction proved wrong only in detail. 
The end of that class without functions, was, in fact, the 
point of a pistol. 

Here is a warning for our own upper classes. Every 
function which they resign, every power which they surrender 
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is a nail in their coffin. If they become obsolete they perish, 
that is the rule of Nature. The idea that the upper Classes 
can. exist if they transfer their duties to the lower classes 
and become merely a spending and enjoying class is a fatal 
delusion. If the Labour Party rule they will also destroy 
their predecessors, possibly by proscription, possibly by 
legislation, and not improbably by violence. The people 
will not intervene to save a class which has surrendered 
its functions, and, therefore, its title to exist. When King 
Lear gave away his sceptre he signed his death-warrant, 
The enemies of our native upper classes are, at this present 
time, conducting two main attacks upon their strongholds, 
One of these strongholds is the Government of the country, 
the other is the management and control of industry. The 
Labour Party demand, and work to obtain, all the functions 
of national government, as well as the control and the profits 
of the national industries. If these two great strongholds 


are captured or surrendered the days of our upper classes | 


are numbered, and not they only but their country also 
will fallintoruin. The introduction of the pig into Mauritius 
made an end only of the dodo. The introduction of the 
Labour Party into the Government of the State and the 
control of industry will make an end of the whole nation. 

I say this with some confidence because it is plain 
that the Labour Party is now interpenetrated and governed 
by alien and enemy propaganda which began with the cloud 
no bigger than a man’s hand of Karl Marx, and now covers 


a, 


almost the whole sky. Again there is the experience of | 


Russia to guide us. For in Russia an enemy used the 
so-called Workmen’s Party deliberately and scientifically 
to the destruction of every element capable of resistance 
or leadership; and, again, so in Ireland; and so it would 
be with our Labour Party. It would be impelled by the 
false propaganda it has imbibed to stagger about in a drunken 
fury until it had destroyed, not only society, but itself. 

This would leave a clear ground. For what and for 
whom? Let me end with a little narrative which furnishes 
an answer to both these questions. 

Karl Marx lies in Highgate churchyard, and his grave, 
according to recent report, was “in a shockingly neglected 
condition.” The Plebs, which is a Marxian organ in this 
‘country, opened a fund to remedy this sad disrepair. Certain 
Americans—if without offence I may so call them—of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America sent each one 
dollar. Their names make a pretty little harmony on 4 
democratic note—J. Schlossberg, J. B. Salutsky, J. 5. 


| 
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Potofsky, E. Rabkin, F. Rosenblum, P. Passikoff, M. Weinz- 
weig, and M. Colchin. Mr. Salutsky, in saluting the 
heroic dead, wrote a eulogy of Marx in which he described 
Marxism as: “No name for a theory ... no system of 
philosophy, but a clarion call to action—for planned, 
purposeful action.” And the letter ended with these 
remarkable words: ‘‘ Yours for the Plebs to-day, the 
Patricians of to-morrow.” So much for the Marxian theory 
of equality ; the Marxian denial of class ! 

Here seems to me to be the true design under the guise 
of COmmunism : the ambition of a rapacious and implacable 
sect to rule the world. If the change is made—and it must 
be admitted that the Labour Party is already much under 
the superior will and brain of this alien power—our people 
will have bitter cause to regret the destruction of their 
own governing classes. It will be an exchange of benevolence 
for cruelty. And the only way to avert so horrible a fate 
is for all who love our present order to organize themselves 
for their own defence. Italy in saving herself from the fate 
of Russia, suggests also to us a way of salvation. 


Tan COLVIN 


A BOUNDARY COMMISSION 


By the Sykes—Picot Agreement of 1916 Syria was divided 
into British and French spheres of influence. After the 
final defeat of the Turks in October 1918, the original line 
of demarcation was in practice altered slightly to the 
advantage of Palestine. During the Peace Conference, the 
Zionists strongly advanced their claims to extend the 
frontier of Palestine northwards to the Litany River and to 
include the upper waters of the Jordan and the Hasbani. 
The French Government agreed to give up the sources of 
the Jordan at Tell-el-Kadi and the Huleh plain, being 
pressed thereto by Mr. Lloyd George, who wished to see 
the Jewish National Home stretch from Dan to Beersheba, 
but refused to cede further territory towards the Litany. 
The Zionists were far from satisfied, for at one time they 
had even hoped to obtain for Palestine the Hauran up to 
the very outskirts of Damascus. At a Conference in London 
in December 1920 the modified frontier was traced on the 
map, but the details of laying it down on the spot were 
left to a Commission. That Commission was appointed 
later and began work in June 1921. It consisted of two 
British officers (Colonel N. and myself) and three French 
officers (Colonel P. and Captains T. and de la B.). 
Colonel N. was a sapper, a man of tireless energy and 
physical endurance, who possessed a long and adventurous 
experience of the East. His sincerity and frankness, com- 
bined with a keen sense of humour, made him popular 
not only among his colleagues but among the local popula- 
tions with whom he had to deal. Colonel P. and Captain T. 
were fine types of French officers of the Colonial Army, 
who has seen much service both in the French colonies 
and during the Great War. Colonel P. had commanded 
for a time at Deraa in the autumn of 1920, when I had 
been at Amman, and we already knew each other by 
correspondence exchanged between our respective posts at 
that time. Captain de la B., Governor of Tyre, was 4 
temporary officer, who belonged to an old family of 
landed gentry in the Vendée. Lieutenant S., who was a 
Corsican, took charge of supplies and transport. The 
French provided a small escort of Sengalese with two 


French sous-officiers and transport mules with Algerian 


drivers. Colonel N. and myself carried our gear on hired 
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animals, and were accompanied by a sapper sergeant and a 
few Palestine gendarmes. 

Previous to the assembling of this little expedition, 
Colonel N. and Captain de la B. had made a quick pre- 
liminary survey of the ground, and the French had then 
invited us to pay a short visit to General Gourand’s head- 
quarters to discuss a few questions before finally embarking 
on our task. 

One June morning we set out by car from Haifa. We 
followed the sea-shore of the beautiful Bay of Acre, passing 
through that picturesque little town, with its great fortifica- 
tions; and leaving the Palestine frontier at the police-post 
on the headland of Ras-en-Nakura, we climbed over the 
steep Ladder of Tyre, whose white cliffs overhang the 
deep blue sea breaking here and there into silver foam 
on the rocks below. Passing close to the yellow sand 
dunes which encircle Tyre, we reached Sidon near sunset, 
and were entertained by the Syrian governor. We had, 
unfortunately, no time to examine the antiquities of the 
town, and we left its shady orange groves behind in the 
glory of the early sunshine next morning. 

Our road took us along the picturesque coast and then 
up into the Lebanon, through groves of olive and mulberry, 
scattered pine woods and pleasant mountain villages, till 
we came at length to Aleih, where General Gourand, the 
French High Commissioner for Syria, had his summer 
quarters. In a villa overlooking a magnificent panorama 
of mountain and sea we met the General. His commanding 
presence and frank, soldierly bearing, combined with a 
glowing light in his blue eyes and the tawny colour of his 
beard and moustache, seemed in keeping with the name he 
earned in France of the “ Lion of the Argonne.’”? We were 
given a most friendly welcome by the General and his staff, 
and spent three very pleasant days as his guests at Aleih. I 
was also privileged to pay a flying visit to Damascus, which 
I had not seen since the British withdrew in November 
1919, and was present at the banquet at which the General, 
in a speech, announced the scheme for a confederation of 
Syrian states. Thereafter Colonel P., Captain T. and 
myself proceeded to Tyre, all preparations being now 
complete. We were the guests of the governor, but as the 
accommodation of his house on the sea-wall was limited I 
slept at that of a local Christian notable, in the guest-room 
once used by Ernest Renan. That evening, after dinner, 
we sat out on the balcony overlooking the moonlit sea, 
while Captain de la B. told us of the submerged columns 
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of ancient Tyre, which may be seen under the clear and 
shallow waters of the harbour; of Alexander’s causeway, 
which slowly collected sand until the former site of the 
city has been silted up with dunes, leaving only the original 
island where the town now stands ; and of only half-explored 
Pheenician remains along the coast or among the adjacent 
hills. 

On the following morning the Commission assembled at 
Ras-en-Nakura, and a camp was established at the small 
village of Alma, a little inland. From the ridge which 
culminates in the Cape of Ras-en-Nakura, we obtained a 
prospect of the country to be traversed, of hills covered with 
forests of evergreen-oak scrub, with here and there a summit 
crowned by ancient ruin or grey-stone village. The task 
before us was to mark the frontier already decided upon 
at the London Conference, but at the same time to make 
such modifications as local conditions might require, 
Unfortunately, it was not always possible to avoid leaving 
parts of village lands on the other side of the boundary 
from the village, and this was very naturally unwelcome 
to the villagers. We realized from the outset that no 
geographical or ethnological distinction existed between 
Syria and Palestine to justify this frontier, whose purely 
political and artificial existence inspired little confidence in 
its permanency. As we proceeded, stone cairns were erected 
at suitable points to mark the boundary. 

Our daily round consisted in réveillé just before dawn, 


a hurried breakfast while camp was being struck (if moving © 
our site), and then into the saddle with the first long golden | 


sunbeams. Accompanied by headmen of the villages whose 
lands we were traversing, and by two or three Syrian and 
Palestinian gendarmes, we would ride along the proposed 
frontier line and study its necessary modifications. From 
time to time Colonel N. and his sergeant would take their 
observations from a prominent hill-top and check the 
map. Meanwhile our camp and belongings were trans 
ported under the escort of the Senegalese to a new camping: 
ground, where we rejoined it in the afternoon. The evening 
would be spent in writing up notes, correcting maps and 
discussing difficulties. Sometimes local headmen, notables 
or peasants would arrive to make complaints or sugges 


- tions. An early supper was followed by a smoke and chat 


before turning in to enjoy the refreshing slumbers induced 
by healthy fatigue and life in the open air. Our evening 
chats were generally interesting, for between us we possessed 
knowledge and experiences of many lands. Colonel N. 
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could relate tales of adventure, capture and romantic 
escape; Colonel P. told of the Far East or of attacks at 
the head of shock troops on French battlefields during 
the war; Captain T. supplied stories of lonely patrols and 
fighting against wild tribes and thirst and sun in the great 
Sahara. Captain de la B. and Colonel N. were fond of 
pulling each other’s legs. The former would join with me 
in mock complaints against the early hours and energetic 
methods of the two colonels, who vied with each other in 
fitness and contempt of fatigue. 

A more happy family than our Commission it would 
have been hard to find, and though we occasionally differed 
in our official views (and that but rarely), we were able 
throughout to maintain a spirit of frank and cordial 
co-operation. 

After Alma, we camped at Aitha village and then at 
Yarin. Among many vestiges of antiquity seen along our 
route, the temple of Balat is one of the most striking. It 
crowns the summit of a hill with grey ruins rising out of a 
thicket of laurels. It appears to be of very ancient origin, 
and, like so many of the pagan temples of Southern Syria, 
its site is a commanding one. At Yarin the mosque seems 
to have been temple, synagogue and church in turn. On 
a stone by the door is carved a date-palm in high relief. 
The embankment of the village tank contains many carved 
stones, perhaps of Jewish or Phoenician origin. By some, 
Yarin has been identified with the Iron promised to the 
tribe of Naphtali (Joshua xix. 38). The village is inhabited 
by the Mitwali unorthodox sect of Mohammedans, who, 
along with Catholic and Orthodox Christians, form the 
bulk of the population of this region of Jebel Amel. 

The Mitwalis, who are almost a race apart, are looked 
down upon by orthodox Moslems. They are followers of 
Ali, like the Shiahs. They are generally very poor, and have 
an unenviable reputation as thieves, though we ourselves 
found no cause for complaint. We came across a few 
Mitwalis who had been to North or South America and had 
returned with a little money. It was somewhat discon- 
certing to hear nasal English or South American Spanish 
from the lips of individuals whose appearance was that of 
primitive tribesmen. 

While at Yariin we were visited by Kamel bey el Assad, 
the chief of the Mitwalis and a sort of feudal overlord of 
the district. I had made his acquaintance in 1919 at 
Damascus in the house of Emir Said el Gezairi. He had 
resisted the French occupation of Syria, had fled to Palestine, 
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and had later made his peace with the French and returned, 
Kamel bey is a man of some forty-five years of age, with 
a tired manner, due perhaps to his present poor health, 
He is distinguished by blue eyes and a large black mous- 
tache. He arrived on a splendid chestnut Arab mare, 
followed by a numerous retinue, and with his favourite 
greyhounds and hooded hunting falcons in charge of 
attendants. The whole village turned out to welcome him, 
the women uttering their shrill cries (called zaghareet) of 
greeting. We received him at our camp, and after discussing 


some questions connected with the frontier, he invited us | 
to visit him at his residence at a village some distance to | 


the north. He was anxious that certain Mitwali villages 
should remain with the majority in Syrian territory, and 


that the venerated tomb of Neby Yusha (Joshua), of which | 
he is the hereditary guardian and within whose precincts | 


his ancestors are also buried, should not be separated from 
his lands by inclusion in Palestine. As he left the camp, 
surrounded by his retainers, in a halo of golden dust lit 
by the rays of the setting sun, the scene reminded one of a 
Spanish picture from the pencil of Gustave Doré. 

Our next camp was at Kades (Kadesh-naphtali of the 
Bible), where our tents were pitched east of the miserable 
hamlet and close to the ruins of a temple, a portion of 
whose gateway is still standing. Near by was a massive 
double sarcophagus of white marble, the lid of which was 
carved in the Phoenician style of those in the Imperial 
Museum at Constantinople. There are portions of channels 
and tanks or baths near the spring below the village, and 


remains are scattered over a considerable area. This was | 


‘ 


one of the “cities of refuge,’ and it was here that Barak 
and Deborah gathered their band of Naphtalites, who routed 
the army of Siscra in the plain of Esdraelon (Judges iv. 
10-17). Josephus mentions it as Cydessa or Kedasa, 
whither Titus came with his army from Giscala. Near 
Kades is the sanctuary of Neby Yusha, which is much 
venerated and visited by the Mitwalis. It is a white 
washed building, with a dome over the supposed tomb of 
Joshua, and near it stand several old carob and terebinth 
trees. Many of these Moslem shrines in Palestine and 
Syria are in reality survivals of a more ancient worship. 
. Their position on commanding sites, and often surrounded 
by oaks, terebinths, or other trees, reminds one of those 
“altars upon every high hill, on all the tops of the moun- 
tains and under every green tree and under every thick 


oak,” whose pagan rites were so often condemned by the} 
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prophets of Israel. From Neby Yusha a truly splendid 
prospect may be seen, for the sanctuary stands on the 
edge of the steep, cliff-like hills which drop down to the 
plain of Huleh hundreds of feet below. The placid waters 
of Merom (Lake Huleh) reflect the azure sky like a mirror, 
and the Jordan shines like a silver thread as it winds among 
the varied colours of green and brown and yellow which 
make the plain look like a great carpet spread out beneath 
us) To the north Mount Hermon rears its snow-capped 
eak and massive bulk above the purple hills. 

While at Kades we heard of the dastardly attempt made 


| by a gang of Syrian outlaws, who had been sheltering in 


Trans-Jordania, to assassinate General Gourand near Kuneitra 
on June 28rd. Our French colleagues naturally expressed 
surprise at the British sphere of Trans-Jordania being used 
as a base for such operations. Had we then known that 
the assassins (who had killed a French officer accompanying 
the General and wounded Hakky bey, the Governor of 
Damascus) would be permitted to go about freely again 
in Trans-Jordania without arrest or punishment, we should 
all have felt something more than surprise at the policy of 
certain British authorities. 

From Kades we went to Hunin, where the ruins of an 
ancient castle dominate the road to Sidon as it climbs up 
from the Huleh plain and over the pass. Whether or not 
the original fortress was Phoenician, there is no doubt 


_ that in all ages this must have been an important position 


to hold, on the trade route between the interior and the 
coast. From Hunin we descended to the lower slopes of 


_ the hills and camped at Metullah, which is the most 


northerly of the modern Jewish colonies of the Holy Land. 
Its inhabitants are mostly Russian, Austrian and Roumanian 
Jews. It was attacked by the Arabs during the disturb- 
ances of 1920 in this district, and some colonists were 
killed. Under the new frontier this village is included in 
Palestine. North of Metullah is the fertile plain of Merj 
Ayoun, at the further end of which is a mound where 
tradition locates the city of Ijon, taken by Benhadad about 
950 B.c. and by Tiglath-Pileser two hundred years later. 
To the north-west can be seen the great castle of Shukif, 
called Bellfort by the Crusaders, perched on the edge of a 
precipice above the deep gorge of the Litany (Leontes), 
which flows (fifteen hundred feet in a sheer drop) below. 
The old Roman road to Banias across the north end 
of the Huleh plain has almost disappeared, but the bridge, 
Jisr el Ghujar, over the oleander-fringed bed of the Hasbani 
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River still stands, a lasting monument to the strength of 
Roman masonry. A little to the east and lying south of 


the road is a wooded mound, the site of the Sidonian colony | 


of Laish and of the Hebrew Dan. Its Arabic name of 
Tell el Kadi means Hill of the Judge. From its thickets 
issues in a crystal stream one of the sources of the Jordan, 

Banias is reached through almost park-like scenery of 
oak glades and olive groves, interspersed with myrtle and 
thorn bushes. In an old cemetery on the outskirts stand 
some magnificent oak trees of immense age. We pitched 
our camp in a plantation of venerable olive trees of great 
size, close to the streams of the Nahr Banias, which flow 
from the source of the Jordan at this spot. The famous 
spring gushes out from the base of a red ‘sandstone cliff 


beneath the natural grotto once dedicated to sylvan Pan, | 
and its crystal waters glide away sparkling under thickets | 


of willow, poplar, sycamore, myrtle, thorn, cane and | 


oleander. Carved in the face of the rock beside the grotto 
are the empty niches once occupied by statues or votive 
offerings, beneath which half-defaced Greek inscriptions are 
still visible. In the cool, damp shelter of the cavern, wild 
fig and maiden-hair fern drape the walls with tender green. 
The murmuring waters of the stream seem to whisper of the 
long-forgotten past, and as a gentle breeze rustles sighing 
through the willows one may almost hear for a fleeting 
moment the sweet music of Pan’s pipes. Among the many 
sites of natural beauty or storied charm to be found in 
Syria and Palestine, the source of the Jordan at Banias 
is one of the most romantic. Josephus describes the spot, 
which may, since his time, have suffered from an earth- 
quake that filled in the great pool which, he says, lay 
beneath the grotto: 


There is a very fine cave in the mountain [says Josephus], under which 
there is a great cavity in the earth, and the cavern is abrupt and prodigiously 
deep and full of still water. Over it hangs a vast mountain, and under the 
cavern arise the springs of the River Jordan. Herod adorned the place, which 
was already a very remarkable one, still further by the erection of a temple, 
which he dedicated to Cesar. 


Banias is the ancient Paneas of the Phoenicians. It was 
named Cesarea Philippi by Philip the Tetrarch in honour 
of Tiberius and of himself. 

Here Titus was feasted by Agrippa after the destruction 
of Jerusalem. In the village of Banias there are many 
vestiges of the past, including a Roman gateway. The 
castle stands about a thousand feet above the town, and 


™.- 
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occupies an impregnable position on a sharp, isolated 
ridge, with steep descents on all sides. It commands the 
pass from Huleh plain over Hermon to Damascus, and is 
doubtless of ancient origin, though its early history is lost. 
The Herodian princes may have helped to build its great 
circumference, and the Saracens certainly restored its 
mighty walls, as an inscription of Melek ed Daher Baibars 
(about A.D. 1266) testifies. The castle was famous under 
the name of Shubeibeh during the wars between the 
Templars of Jerusalem and the Saracens of Damascus. 

Upon the cliff above the grotto of Pan at Banias stands 
a white-domed Moslem shrine which is sacred to El Khudr, 
the mysterious personage who is often confounded with 
Elijah and St. George. El Khudr is said to have drunk 
of the Fountain of Life, and in consequence lives until 
the Day of Judgment. He sometimes appears to Moslems 
in perplexity, and his name is derived from the green 
garments which he wears. This is another of the many 
examples in this land of the survival of ancient sites of 
worship under a different name. On many a high hill and 
under many a green tree which, save for the protection 
of holy ground, would long ago have been cut down, the 
white-domed Moslem saint-tombs now occupy the “high 
places’ of old. The rustic deities and sylvan fauns and 
dryads still linger by their ancient haunts, but only in 
disguise and under other names. 

There is a strange romantic charm about the scenery 
of Banias. In our camp at night the moonbeams shone 
dimly through the thick silver canopy of olive branches 
and a great stillness brooded over the glade, which seemed 
& spot 

As holy and enchanted 


As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon lover. 


While at Banias, we were visited by a deputation of 
Druzes, Circassians, Arabs, Christians and Nusairis, who 
came to protest against the inclusion of part of their lands 
in Palestine. These people owned the rich fields of the 
Huleh plain, but on account of the malaria which haunts 
it they live in the hills which overlook it. Under the new 
frontier the plain of Huleh would go to Palestine, while the 
owners of most of its land would remain in Syria. They 
strongly objected to this arrangement, alleging the difficulty 
of living under two Governments, paying taxes to each, 
and having a political frontier with all its inconveniences 
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between them and their lands. They added that they had 
no wish to belong to Palestine, where the Zionists dominated 
the Government. These people made a picturesque group 
as they sat or stood in front of Colonel P.’s tent. The 
Druzes, covered with bandoliers, with rifles slung over their 
shoulders, and with their black beards and fierce, antimony- 
blackened eyes, looked indeed like sons of the eagle from 
their mountain villages of Hermon. Some of the Circas- 
sians wore their national costume, consisting of a long 
black Cossack coat with tight waist, and silver-topped 
ivory cartridge-cases sewn on the breast, black Astrakhan 
cap, top boots, and a silver-sheathed dagger stuck slantwise 
in the front of the belt. The Nusairick elders, representing 
the scattered and small communities of that little-known 
sect, seemed almost like people of a different race and age. 
The Arabs, dressed in black or brown “ abas ”’ (camel-wool 
cloaks), with their features half concealed by the white 
folds of their head-dresses, clutched the silver hilts of their 
curved swords with their swarthy hands. Syrian Christian 
notables, wearing European suits under a light Arab cloak 
and head-dress, aired their knowledge of French. Emir 
Mahmoud el Faour, the chief of the Fadl tribe and overlord 
of great domains in this region, headed the delegation. 
He, like Kamel bey, resisted the French occupation of Syria, 
and was eventually obliged to seek refuge in Trans-Jordania, 
whence he had only recently returned and made his sub- 
mission to the French. He is about forty years: of age, 
with a pleasant face, dark eyes and short black beard. 
His easy but dignified manner, his keen sense of humour, 
and his reputation as a leader make up a personality of 
considerable charm and worthy of his rank as a “ grand 
sergneur”’ of noble lineage. 

We accepted his invitation to lunch with him at his 
tent on the Huleh plain, as he was not then living at any 
of his residences. 

At Banias Captain de la B. left us, much to our regret, 
to return to his kingdom of Tyre, and his place was taken 
by Captain R., a young officer who had been doing political 
work with the Bedouin. We set out southwards one 


morning, and passing under the Roman gateway and on. 


through the gardens beyond gained the Huleh plain, with 
its maize crops, rice fields and grazing water-buffaloes. 
Without a guide, mounted men find it difficult to traverse 
its muddy canals, soft irrigated fields and treacherous 
marshes. We passed in sight of a country house and 
garden belonging to Emir Faour, which was the scene of a 
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serious defeat of a French Algerian battalion by the Arabs 
during the disturbances of 1920. 

We arrived at the tent of the Emir early in the forenoon, 
and some two hours later four men carried in an immense 
brass tray, upon which was a mountain of rice and roast 
mutton, and set it down on the carpet. Sitting round this, 
we made a good meal, and, rising, gave place to a “ second 
sitting,’ which in turn was succeeded by a third relay. 
These tents, or ‘“ houses of hair” as the Arabs call them, 
are made of long strips of black cloth of sheep or camel 
wool, and are supported by poles. One side is left open to 
windward or away from the hot rays of the summer sun, 
but in winter the opening is made to face to leeward or to 
the genial warmth of sunshine at that season. 

The Emir discussed many topics with us, and told us 
that, although he liked the British, he had no wish to have 
his lands included in Zionist Palestine. The heat was 
intense on the plain, and we arrived at our new camping- 
ground on the lower slopes of the Jaulan hills in the late 
afternoon more fatigued than usual, and grateful for the 
cold, sweet water of the tiny rills, half concealed by beds 
of wild mint, which crossed our path. We were now looking 
down upon the southern end of the Huleh plain, where 
cultivation gives place to marshes and cane-jungle which 
stretch up to the lake itself. The rich plain of Huleh, 
bounded on the west, north and east by hills, presents a 
prospect of considerable beauty. It is the Merom, beside 
whose waters Joshua fell upon the Canaanite host and 
“smote them and chased them unto great Sidon.” As 
Samechonitis it was known to the Greeks. The cane- 
jungle, which grows eight to ten feet high and is almost 
impenetrable, conceals in its depths wild-boar, gazelle, 
hyena, jackal, fox and possibly a last surviving leopard or 
two, for one was seen in the hills a few miles away by an 
Indian officer in the autumn of 1921. Huleh lake in winter 
and spring is the haunt of great numbers of water-fowl, 
geese, duck, heron, crane, flamingo and stork. 

The Jordan, having united its several streams in the 
lake, issues from its southern end as a single river, and 
rushing down a steep and rocky gorge in its precipitous 
career, it drops six hundred feet in about twelve miles and 
falls into the Sea of Galilee. 

Our next camping-place was a little south of the bridge 
of Jisr Banat Yakoub, where nearly three years previously 
we had crossed the Jordan in pursuit of the retreating 
Turks.’ Its Arabic name means Bridge of the Daughters 
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of Jacob, and it appears to refer to a curious belief in wood 
and water spirits, to whom this appellation is given locally, 


Echoes are called in the same way Daughters of the Moun- | 


tains. Oaks are said to be inhabited by these Daughters 
of Jacob, who appear to be none other than hamadryads, 
The bridge is a very ancient one, on the great trade route 
between Damascus and Palestine. Unfortunately it was 
partially destroyed by the Turks, and has been temporarily 
repaired. On the eastern bank of the river is a khan or 
caravanserai, and on the western bank a small Jewish 
colony. The place has a bad name for fever. 

Proceeding southwards, we descended to the Sea of 
Galilee (Lake Tiberias) at its north-eastern corner, and 
crossing the rich plain of Batiha, we pitched our tents on 
the shingly beach near the miserable hamlet of El Kersa, 


We bathed with delight in the fresh waters of the lake, | 


across whose sunlit dancing waves we could see Tiberias 
shining white on the western shore. The lake is about 
thirteen miles long by six broad at the widest part. It is 
pear-shaped in form. Thorn bushes and oleanders grow 
beside its shores. Its waters are well supplied with fish, 
and bird life is represented by blue and yellow and silver- 
grey kingfishers, wild doves, jays, hoopoes, sunbirds and 
hawks. 

From Kersa we rode to Enghib, where the late Abbas 
effendi, the Persian Bahai leader, owned a grove of orange 
and other fruit trees. We stopped for a cup of tea with 
the old Persian steward, who complained of the ravages 
made on the trees by the camels of the Roalla Bedouin, 
brought down to the lake for water on account of the 
abnormal drought in the Jaulan uplands. On our way 
we passed hundreds of these camels in charge of wild- 
looking herdsmen. “If one complains of the damage done 
by their beasts, they threaten one with their rifles,”’ the 
old Persian had said. It is ever the same tale of depreda- 


tions and intimidation whenever the Bedouin come into | 


cultivated areas. In this case Captain R., in whose district 
we then were, issued the necessary instructions for police 
control. We arrived at Semakh, where we were hospitably 
entertained by the Indian Cavalry mess. Some time was 
spent in writing up our final notes, preparing the regulations 
to govern passes and local trans-frontier intercourse, and in 


making an excursion to El Hammeh, in the Yarmuk valley. | 


| 


The two Colonels later followed the frontier eastwards 
through the Hauran, and there was talk of a winter 
expedition to settle the line as far as Mosul; but this 
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was later postponed. Our Commission as then constituted 
broke up at Semakh, and it was with genuine regret that 
we separated. 

A short description of the frontier which we traced 
may not be amiss. It started at Ras-en-Nakura, north of 
Acre, and ran east to Kades ; thence northwards by Hunin 
to Metullah ; then east by the old Roman road to Banias, 
going south of the gardens of that place; then south along 
the base of the hills on the east of Huleh plain and skirting 
the east shore of the lake and the east bank of the Jordan 
to the Sea of Galilee; then along the east shore to the 
Wady Semakh, where the line runs east up to the level 
of the first terrace of the steep hills which overhang the 
lake ; then south along the face of the hills to the Wady 
Yarmuk and east to El Hammeh. 

Apart from local modifications, we exchanged a portion 
of hill country between Banias and Kuneitra which was 
allotted to Palestine by the London Conference of December 
1920 for total possession of the Sea of Galilee with its 
eastern shore. We also took upon ourselves to point out 
that the inclusion of the Huleh plain in Palestine, form- 
ing as it did a narrow salient running up into Syria, was 
undesirable. Strategically it is impossible to hold it against 
serious opposition, and it is a fever-trap for troops. The 
owners of the plain, who mostly dwell in the hills in Syrian 
territory, were so hostile to the separation of their lands 
that, politically, the Huleh would be likely to add another 
serious problem to those already distracting Palestine. If 
self-determination meant anything, then the Huleh should 
not be joined to Palestine. However, the Zionists coveted 
the rich plain, the waters of the Hasbani, Nahr Banias 
and Upper Jordan for the grandiose irrigation schemes of 
Mr. Rutenberg, and the possession of ancient Dan, and the 
Colonial Office decided that their wishes must be complied 
with whatever other considerations there might be. Hitches 
occurred in the final settlement of the frontier, however, 
and it is only now (December 1922) that the Franco-British 
Agreement relating thereto is on the eve of being signed. 

The present situation in the Near East inspires little 
confidence in the permanency of any of the artificial 
frontiers, spheres of influence and forms of government 
set up there by the Allies as a result of the Great War. 
The cairns erected by our Boundary Commission may perhaps 
remain long enough to serve as landmarks for posterity, 
though the portents at present are not very favourable. 
One hesitates to qualify present political arrangements as 
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permanent in a land whose venerable hills and ancient 
monuments have contemplated the rise and fall of princes, 
kingdoms and policies, and watched the conquering armies 
of many great empires come and go. To quote the words 
of an Arabian poet, Labid ibn Rabiah, who forsook poetry 
to follow the Prophet : 


We wither away but they wane not, the stars that above us rise; 
The mountains remain after us, and the strong towers when we are gone, 
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On April Fools’ Day 
Duke Alva’s spectacles were stolen away. 


So runs an old Dutch saying, in punning allusion to the 
fact that the Flemish word for spectacles is bril, while 
Brill is the name of the town that was first captured from 
the Spanish invaders in the struggle of the States of Holland 
for freedom and independence. It was in 1572 that the 
bold adventure took place, and though Queen Elizabeth 
was not ready at that time for a quarrel with Spain, she 
afterwards supplied the Netherlanders with a certain amount 
of help, in acknowledgment of which Brill, with some other 
towns, was handed over to England as a guarantee of good 
faith on the part of her debtors. 

From 1585 onwards the seaport of Brill, or Briel, was 
held by the English, until in the year 1616 it was given 
back to Holland, and the Governor, Sir Edward Conway, 
was granted an annual sum of £500 as compensation for the 
loss of his post. 

It was in the year 1600 that a little daughter was born 
to the Governor and his wife, and as a compliment to her 
birthplace they gave her the name of Brilliana. The child 
was six years old when she paid her first visit to England, 
and having been born on foreign soil, she was naturalized 
by Act of Parliament in April 1606. 

The little Brilliana was possessed of many advantages 
by her birth and connections: her father was afterwards 
made Viscount Conway of Conway in Carnarvonshire ; her 
mother was a daughter of Sir John Tracy and a sister-in-law 
of Sir Horace Vere, while Sir Horace and Lady Vere’s 
daughter Margaret was married to Mildmay Fane, Earl of 
Westmorland. She was brought up, therefore, in a circle 
of cultured and influential people and was accustomed to 
hear public affairs discussed from her earliest days. Like 
many well-born girls at that time, her parents caused her 
to be educated on much the same lines as if she had been 
a son, and she received careful instruction from tutors in 
history, divinity, languages, and other branches of study. 
But though it was an equally common custom for the 
daughters of noble families to be married at the age of 
fifteen or sixteen, Brilliana was no less than twenty-three 
when she left her childhood’s home, and there is nothing 
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to show whether the marriage that took place on July 22, | 
1623, was one of inclination or merely a matter of arrange. | 


ment between her father and the elderly bridegroom. 

Sir Robert Harley, the son of Thomas Harley of Brampton 
Bryan, was born in the year 1579, and was thus forty-four 
years old at the time of his marriage to Brilliana Conway. 
He had already been twice married, and his second wife 
presented him with nine children, eight of whom died 
young, before she departed this life in the year 1622. Sir 
Robert was not long in filling her place, and there is no 
indication that Brilliana ever regretted that she had accepted 
him. He was a man of much learning and great piety, 
but he was a Puritan of the most austere type, and Oxford 
and the Inner Temple—though they had trained and culti- 
vated his mind—had not softened the ruggedness of his 
disposition. He had been knighted by James the First, and 
given the office of the Pokership, a title which a writer in 
Notes and Queries derives from porcarius, i.e. “‘ keeper of the 
hogs.” As he was also Forester of Boringwood Chase, the 
two offices may have had some connection. 

The siege of Brampton Castle, the great event in 
Brilliana’s life, is referred to in many historical records, 
but of her character and personality we should know little 
or nothing if it were not for the collection of her letters 
preserved among the Harley family papers and printed by 
the Camden Society in 1853. These letters reveal her as a 
loyal wife, a careful head of the household, a dauntless 
heroine in time of danger, but above all as a devoted 
mother. It is to her eldest son, who was named Edward 
after her father, that most of the letters are addressed, 


and they convey a most vivid impression of her love for » 


her dear Ned, or “‘ Need ” as she often writes it, her spelling 
being of the varied description common in those days. 

Sir Robert’s third marriage gave him three sons and 
four daughters. The eldest was born in October 1624 
and the youngest in October 1634, and it was when his 
little sister Elizabeth was four years old that Ned left 
Shrewsbury School to be entered at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, at an age when to-day boys pass from a preparatory 
to a public school. A letter dated October 25, 1638, was 
evidently written directly after his mother had parted 
with him : 

Goop NEED, 
I hope thease lines will finde you well at Oxford. I long to reseaué 


the ashurance of your comeing well to your iourneyes end. We haue had 
faire weather sence you went and I hope it was so with you which made it 
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more pleaseing to me. You are now in a place of more varietyes than when 
you weare at home; thearefore take heed it take not vp your thoughtes so 
much as to neglect that constant saruis you owe to your God. When I liued 
abrode, I tasted something of thos willes; thearefore I may the more experi- 
mentally giue you warneing. Remember me to your Tutor, in whome I hope 
you will finde dayly more and more cause to love and respect. I thanke God 
my coolde is something better than when you left me. I pray God blles you 
and giue you of those saueing grases which will make you happy heare and 
for ever heareafter. 
your most affectionate mother, 
BRILLIANA HaRLey. 


A few days later she writes again, telling him how glad 
she is to hear that he likes Oxford, and asking him to thank 
Mrs. Wilkinson, the wife of the President, for her kindness 
to him, the letter ending with words that seem to sum 
up a mother’s love and longing for her absent child : 


I may well say, you are my well beloved chilld ; thearefore I cane not but 
tell you I mise you. Bee not forgetfull to rwit to me and the Lord in mercy 
blles you, both with grase in your soule and the good things of this life, 

your most affectionat mother till death, 
BRILLIANA HARLEY. 
Be careful to keep the Sabbath. 


The second son, Robert, now at the ripe age of twelve, 
was evidently not so willing a scholar as his elder brother, 
and there are many allusions in the letters to his way- 
wardness and ‘“‘stubborneness.” ‘‘ Your brother Roberd,” 
she writes on one occasion, “‘ left off some of his cloths 
and tooke a greete coold and yesterday was exceeding ill, 
feuarisch and his throate sore. I thanke God to-day he is 
vp; I hope it will be no ague, though I feare it.” 

Not only Robert, but all the household suffered from 
recurring “ fitts’? of ague, and it was evidently looked 
upon as an ill that could not be cured and must therefore 
be endured patiently. 

“Your brother Robert had one fite a weeke sence,” 
she writes in another letter, “‘ but sence that he hath bine 
very well; but alas! he cares not to gaine any jentile 
corage, comes littell to meee but when I exacte it from 
him; but your brother Thomas is of another minde.” 

That Thomas was not always so amenable is shown by 
a later letter, in which she says: “I am halfe of an opinion 
to put your brothers out to scoule. They continue still 
stife in their opinions and in my apprehension upon small 
ground.” 

In another letter she complains of Robert’s reserve 
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and of his idleness: “‘ But Tome is as buissy as can be 
about the parlament, and hoolds intelligence with all that 
will giue him true notice of things.””’ That Thomas should 
have been so “ buissy”’ about public affairs when he was 
still a child—afflicted moreover with most grievous fits of 
ague—shows that he must have had unusual mental gifts, 
She writes again to say that he had had “a sharpe fitte” 
and is very weak: “he weepe the other day in priuet 
and toold one that he takes for his friend that his brother 
Robin was angry with him aboute the parlament nwes, 
and he feared he had made you angry with him; theare- 
fore, deare Ned, rwite to him. Your brother Robert cares 
not to knowe how it goos in the parlament.—Your brother 
Tom is the likest you and loues you dearely. Sometimes 
in his fitts he speaks a littell idell; but he did not, I 
thanke God, in this fitt ; but poore hart ! he is very weake. 
But the doctor puts mee in good hope of him.” 

Robert was evidently a more difficult patient. ‘* Your 
brother Robine is altogether against phiseke,”’ she writes ; 
** he thinkes an ague must be worne away by gooing abroode ; 
but theas are not such agues.” 

Ned, at Oxford, had his share of ill-health, and her 
mind was full of anxiety about him. She writes on 
April 26, 1639: 


My pDEARE NED, 

I was glad to reseufe your letter, for heatherto you haue bine the great 
comfort of my life, which I blles my God for; but my deare Ned, when you 
are ill, my prayers are more for you, and the Lord, I hope, will heare me in 
His Sonne in whome alone He is well pleased. My deare Ned, I hope this is 
but an ague which are very much every weare; be carefull of yourself, keep 
a@ spare dyet; and my deare Ned, O that I weare with you; but this is my 
comfort, God is with you and He cane ease you and vphoold you and presaure 
you and I trust He will doo so. I haue sent some bessor stone which you may 
take at a night when you goo to beed, and the Lord blles all means to you. 
I haue sent you two grains of orampotabely, which I would haue you take in 
2 spounefulls of cordus watter when you finde yourself not well. 


She is glad to hear that he has taken some “ bolsome: 
a most sufferen (sovereign) thinge,’”’ and she tells him to 
try ‘“‘beare boyled with liquorisch” for the pain in his 
back. But, like most mothers, she very much objects to 
his taking remedies recommended by other people. ‘“‘ Be 
careful of your health for my sake,” she writes. ‘‘ I beleiue 
your sneezing powder did you no good, and let it teach 
you great wisdome not to take medicines out of a strange 
hand.” 

But it was not only the bodily health of her children 
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that occupied her thoughts, and her letters to Ned show 
how eagerly she desired his spiritual well-being. The 
inscriptions on most of them run, “To my deare Sonne, 
Mr. Edward Harley, in Magdalen Hall, Oxford,” but there 
is one which is endorsed outside, “ For your deare Selfe,” 
and in it she writes with the tenderest solicitude: ‘‘ My 
deare Ned, you are to me next my owne hart, and this 
is the rule I take with myself, and I thinke it is the best 
way to be aquanted with our owne harts, for we knowe 
not what is in us till ocations and temptations drawes out 
that matter which layes quiet.” 

She goes on to urge him not only to read the Bible and 
to pray, but also to examine himself diligently and to 
meditate on holy things, and though throughout the letters 
there are many religious admonitions that seem unsuited 
to so young a boy, she was at the same time constantly 
thinking of his comfort and pleasure and assuring him of 
her untiring love. Thus she writes to him in November 
1638 ; 


Goop NEED, 

I reseued a letter from you this weake by the carrier; it was very 
wellcome to me, for sence I can not see you, I am glad to haue the contentment 
of a paper conuersing with you, for still you are most deare to me and I hope 
euer will be. As I much reioyce to be ashured of your health, so much more 
dous it reioyce me that the Lord dous so in mercy incline your hart to seeke 
Him and that you finde sweetnes in His wayes. 


And again a few days later: 


DrarE NED, 

If I could as easily conueye myselfe to you as my letters I would not 
be so long absent from you; but sence I must waite for that comfort, I joy 
in this, that I asshure myself your prayers and mine meete dayly at the throne 
of grase. Deare Ned, if you would haue anythinge send me word; or if I 
thought @ coold pye, or such a thinge would be any plesure to you, I would 
send it you. But your father says you care not for it, and Mrs. Pirson tells 
me when her sonne was at Oxford and she sent him such thinges he prayed 
het that she would not. 


Ned evidently did like such things, for she sends him 
many parcels—a “‘ kide pye,” a “turkey pye,” a “ baskitt 
of appels,” and other dainties—while her admonitions are 
generally accompanied by a present. 

Thus she writes in the next month: 


Be constant in holy dutys; let publicke and priuet goo togeether: let 
not the on shoulder out the other. ... I haue sent you a littel purs with 
tome smale money in it; all the pence I had, that you may haue a penny to 
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giue a power body, and a pare of gloufs, not that I thinke you haue not better 
in Oxford, but that you may sometimes remember her that seldome has you 
out of my thoughts: the Lord blles you. 


Not only his “ gloufs,” but all his clothes are matter 
of concern to her: 


I like the stufe for your cloths well [she writes in one letter], but the culler 
of thos for euery daye I doo not like so well; but the silke chamlet I like very 
well, both culler and stuf. Let your stokens be allways of the same culler 
of your cloths and I hope you now weare Spanisch leather shouwes. If your 
tutor dous not intend to bye you silke stokens to weare with your silke shute, 
send me word, and I will, if it pleas God, bestow a pare on you. 


Anxious as she is that he shall be well dressed, she yet 
gives him most sensible advice on the subject: 


It is very well doune that you submite to your father’s desire in your cloths; 
and that is a happy temper, both to be contented with plane clothes and in 
the weareing of better clothes not to thinke oneself better for them, nor to be 
trubelled if you be in plane cloths and see others of your ranke in better. 
Senecue had not goot that victory ouer himselfe, for in his country howes he 
liued priuetly, yet he complanes that when he came to the courte, he founde 
a tickling desire to be like them at courte. 


A vivid little touch of family life is given at the end 
of one of the letters: “I see your sister has a nue hude: 
it seems shee lost hers and durst not tell, and so, as I gees, 
rwit to you for one, which I will pay you for.” It is 
delightful to picture Ned setting off down the Oxford High 
Street to purchase a hood for his careless little sister, and 
smuggling it home to her in the hope that it would save her 
a scolding. 

There are many allusions in the letters to the gathering 
clouds of war, but in spite of the troubles and dangers of 
the times in which she lived her mind is still intent upon 
her domestic interests. Thus on March 29, 1639, she writes 
that an insurrection is feared in London and “ martial 
law ” may be resorted to, and adds: “‘ The greatest tidings 
I can send you is that an egg was laid by a hen of Mr. Yats 
that smels like muske. I haue the egg.” In her next 
letter she tells him that men are being seized by the press 
gangs for the trainbands as rebellions seem likely to break 
out, and goes on to answer his request for a watch: 


I haue sent you by this bearer a littel box in which is my wacth ; loue it 


better that you would another wacth becaus it was your good grandfather's | 


You must not ouerwinde it and it will goo very well. 


In the same letter, in which she says that serious dis 
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turbances have broken out in Herefordshire, she asks for 
one of his shirts, “‘to take meashure by,’? and when she 
writes word of ‘‘trubells”’ in London, and sends him the 
“seven articalls against my lord Strafford,” she excuses 
herself for not having despatched any provisions for him 
by saying that she has sent his father “a snipe pye and a 
teale pye and a collar of brane.” Fierce strife was brewing 
between King and Parliament, and she is sore troubled on 
account of it, yet she does not forget to send Ned lemon 
cakes and his father “ biskits,” and is much vexed that 
the latter have been “ ouer backed.” 

But the time had now come for her son to leave Oxford 
and join his father in London, for though he had only 
been in residence two years, Sir Robert became alarmed at 
the insanitary condition of the city. Ned was only sixteen, 
but he at once showed a keen interest in public affairs, and 
though she was thirsting for a letter, she writes: 


I had no letter from you by the carrier, but your father rwit me word you 
weare heareing my lord Strayford’s charg, which was excuse susphicient, 


She was evidently as anxious about the state of London 
streets as his father had been about those of Oxford, for she 
writes on May 21, 1641: 


I could wisch your chamber weare in Linconsine and not in the laine ouer 
against it; those lains weare the vnsweatest places in Loundoun, and allways 
the siknes is in thos places. I could wisch you had bine in the Tempell or 
Graseine. Graseine me thinkes is a fine place, 


Her letters during this period have many pathetic 
touches in them: her husband and her “sweet Need” 
were far away; her health was so frail that it did not 
always permit her “‘ to site out of my beed”; Robert and 
Thomas were often very troublesome, and she writes that 
they have no tutor and that, though she makes them 
“translat some thinges out of Latin into Inglisch, it is but 
litell that they doo.” There is trouble too with the ser- 
vants, envy “‘rainges’’ among them, and they have “ bine 
cholerick,” and “‘ the cooke I tooke I was enforced to put 
away, he was so naught.” 

But what cuts her most is that the people round her 
seem to be turning against Sir Robert : 


It has very much troubelled me to see the affections of this cuntry so 
against your father that is worth thousands of them; but you are in the 
tight, it is for God’s caus and then it is an honour to suffer. 
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** Sir William Croft came to see me,” she writes in another 
letter ; ““ He never asked how your father did, spoke slightly 
and stayed but a little.” She was evidently deeply hurt 
by the coldness of this friend and neighbour, for she alludes 
to it again in a later letter: ‘“‘I never hard of a man s0 
changed as they say Sir William Croft is. He gave me a 
slight visit.” 

The reason for the change was not far to seek. Sir 
William Croft, with many other of the Herefordshire 
notabilities, was a Royalist, and it was not likely that he 
would feel very cordial towards the Puritanical Sir Robert, 
who thought he was serving ‘“ God’s caus” by smashing 
stained-glass windows and tearing down crosses and carvings. 
But Brilliana was not only a loyal wife, she was a convinced 
follower of the opinions that her husband professed, and she 
shared gladly in his sufferings, sorely as she was tried by 
loneliness and anxiety. 

“Tf you and your father weare with me, I thinke I 
should be better,” she says touchingly in one letter, and 
in another: ‘I can not blame you to be unwilling to leaue 
so deare a father, yet remember you come to a mother 
who loues you.” 

At last the joyful news reaches her that Ned is to pay 
her a visit, and she sends up his horse by the servants who 
are to act as his escort. 


I hope the horses will come well to you [she writes], your nag I haue giuen 
orders should be leed; but deare Ned, I pray you doo not ride upon Grey 
Shepherd, for he has throwne Samuele twis very desperately. I pray yot 
let somebody bye a littel barrel of anchovies, becaus you loue them, and a 
bottell of salad oyle. 


His visit was only a short one, but Brilliana cherished 
a hope—not destined to be fulfilled—that he might be 
elected member for Hereford, Mr. Weaver, the then member, 
having died. That her son was only seventeen does not 
seem to have struck her as a possible objection and she 
canvassed the voters vigorously ; but the project came to 
nothing, and a fiercer contest than a Parliamentary election 
was close at hand. In May 1642 she writes in well4oundel 
anxiety : 

I acknowledge I doo not thinke myself safe wheare I am. I loos the 


comfort of your father’s company and am in but litell safety, but that my 
trust is in God. 


Sir Robert was apparently more concerned to raise 4 
troop of horse than to protect his family and estates, and 
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he proposed to sell his silver cups and spoons for that 
purpose. The idea did not commend itself to her, for— 
as she very sensibly remarks in a letter to Ned—they may 
be forced to raise money themselves on the family plate if 
things get worse, whereas at the present moment she could 
borrow of her friends in Herefordshire if her husband will 
give her leave. 

Reading the letters at this distance of time it certainly 
seems as if Sir Robert showed singular callousness as to 
his wife’s position. 


Sence your father thinkes Herefordsheare as safe as any other cuntry, 
I will thinke so too [she writes, June 20, 1642], but when I considered how long 
I had bine from him and how this cuntry was affected, my desire to see your 
father and my care to be in a place of safety, made me earnestly desire to 
come up to Loundoun ; but sence it is not your father’s will, I will lay aside 
that desire. ... 


A fortnight later she writes again to say how much she 
wishes that a band of militiamen could be sent down: “ If 
any cuntry had need of some to haue bine sent down into 
it, it is this. Your father they are growne to hate; I pray 
God forgiue them. My deare Ned, I am not afraide, but 
sure I am we are in a despised company.” 

Sir Robert is determined to sell the plate, and she packs 
it and sends it up to London in a hamper, writing a pathetic 
little note to Ned, in which she says: “‘I wisch you weare 
with me, but deare Ned I am glad you are at Loundoun 
because that is a safer place.”’ She has received, she says, 
a consignment of muskets and “ bandaleers,” and adds: 


I cannot thinke I am safe at Brampton and by no meanes I would haue 
you come downe. I hope your father will give me full directions how I may 
the beest have my hows guarded, if need be, if he will giue me the direction 
I hope I shall foolow it. My deare Ned, I thanke God I am not afraide, it 
is the Lord's caus that we have stood for. ... I haue made the plumer rwite 
to Woster for fifty waight of shot, I sent to Woster becaus I would not haue 
it knowne. If your father thinkes that is not enough I will send for more. 
At first when I sawe how outrageously this cuntry carried themselfes against 
your father, my anger was so vp, and my sorrow, that I had hardly patience 
to stay; but now I haue well considered, if I goo away I shall leaue all that 
your father has to the pray of our enimys, which they would be glad of, so 
that, an pleas God, I purpos to stay as long as is poscibell, if I liue. 


In another letter she asks Ned to write to her not on 
paper, but on a piece of cloth, so that it may be more easily 
hidden in the messenger’s garments; soldiers have been 
posted round the castle; they have threatened to burn 
the barns, and she fears that she may be left without pro- 
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visions. “‘ They are most crulely beent against me,” she 
says plaintively. In December she seems to have given 
up all hope of escape, but comfort came to her when the 
Marquis of Hertford, Lieutenant-Governor of the West of 
England and Wales, sent her word that she need not fear 
him, but that she must fear him that would come after, 
The respite was indeed but a short one, for in the next 
year Sir William Vavasour was appointed Governor of the 
district by Prince Rupert, and he determined to make an 
attempt upon the castle. “It is a stronge place,” he 
writes to Prince Rupert, “ but I am lodged very neare itt 
(three pikes length from the portes).” 

A summons to surrender did not daunt the heroic 
defender, and with her garrison of armed men and her 
two guns mounted on the walls, she held out for seven 
weeks. The park at Brampton Bryan and at Wigmore— 
Sir Robert’s other property—were devastated and the 
village laid in ruins. An entry in the Parish Register 
records that : 


Edward, the son of John and Margaret Taylor was baptised the eleventh 
of June, 1643, which was the Jast was baptised before the church and town 
was burnt; the siege began at Brampton the 26th of July and lasted seven 
weekes in which time most of the Town was burnt. 


Deserted by her friends, surrounded by her enemies, her 
husband and her sons far away from her, Brilliana was 
indeed “in a miseryabell condition,” yet she never lost 
her courage and presence of mind. “‘I am threatened 
euery day to be beset with souldiers,” she writes. ‘* My 
hope is that the Lord will not deliuer me nor mine into 
their hands, for surely they would use all cruelty towards 
me.” She hears that the castle is to be blown up; that 
the enemy have vowed to starve her out of her “ howes”; 
yet the safety and comfort of her beloved Ned were always 
in her thoughts, and one of the letters ends with the words: 
*“T sent you all your linnens last Saterday”; while in 
another she encloses a key paper with spaces cut out, and 
tells him that she has the pair to it so that they may be 
able to send messages to each other without fear of dis- 
covery. 

Both Ned and Robert were now fighting, and when 
Ned’s horse was killed under him she trembles at the 
thought even while she blesses God for His goodness in 
sparing the rider’s life. “I hope the Lord will in mercy 
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give you to me again,” she writes, “for you are both a 
Joseph and a Beniamin to me,” adding the touching words : 
“ And deare Ned, longe to see me!” 

The last letter of the series is dated October 9, 1643. 
She thanks him for writing to tell her of his promotion 
from captain of a troop to commander of a regiment, and 
says that she fears that another siege of Brampton is 
imminent : 


I have taken a very greate coold which has made me very ill thees two or 
three days, but I hope the Lord will be merciful to me in giuing me my health, 
for it is an ill time to be sicke in. My deare Ned, I pray God blles you and 
giue me the comfort of seeing you, for you are the comfort of 

your most affectionate mother, 
BRILLIANA HARLEY. 


From her pen we have no more, but a notice in an 
Oxford paper dated November 9, 1643, mentions her death 
as having been caused by a disease brought on by the 
hardships she had endured. Collins, in his Historical 
Collections (1752), speaks of her wonderful “ prudence and 
valour ’—‘“‘ having so heroically defended her husband’s 
castle of Bramton against the powerful army which invaded 
it, that they were after many attacks obliged to raise the 
siege, meerly through her skillful management of Treaties 
with the adversaries, and exemplary courage, which animated 
the Defendants ; well becoming a Descendant of her War- 
like Ancestors. This siege of Bramton was begun on the 
26th July, 1643, and lasted seven weeks, in which time most 
of the town was burnt, and the gallant lady dying in the 
October following, the castle was a second time besieged. 
And then, after a long and brave defence, though made by 
Sir Robert Harley’s servants only and the enemy’s cannon 
having laid the walls and outworks in ruin, it was sur- 
rendered and burnt.” 

Of the grief that her husband and children must have 
felt at her death there is no record. Sir Robert survived 
her thirteen years, dying in November 1656, and the Rev. 
Thomas Froysell, in his funeral sermon (The Beloved Disciple), 
speaks of him as bearing his great losses with exemplary 
resignation and staying his soul upon God; while Dr. 
Woodroffe, in his preface to the Religious Treatise upon 
Simeon’s Song, which was written for Sir Robert’s con- 
solation, speaks of his noble character, his untiring work 
for the State, and his unshaken faith in the midst of his 
sore trials : 
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When his castle at Brampton was besieged and taken, when his sweet and | Kd 
gracious consort, (yet of happy memory), was taken to mercy and to rest from he 
her labours ; when his children were taken prisoners and his goods given to 
spoilers and robbers, his family exposed to the cruel mercies of exasperated the 
enemies and carried away captives, his lands sequestred and all his revenues if 
extinct, yet even then good Sir Robert Harley assured his believing soul that sti 
nothing was slain, dead, lost, spoiled, and taken from him of all his properties an 
which might have been better to him than the gain which this pretious soul wy 
found without them. The little which himself and his had left them at that 
time, he was very thankful for, and he did want the rest with content, which 
made him very rich, whom the sword and cruel oppressor had made very poor, 


But since there can be no doubt that it was Ned who 
held her heart of hearts, it is to his subsequent career that 
most interest attaches. He tells his own story in his 
Retrospect of his life, written at the age of fifty, which is 
preserved among the Harley records, and both there and 
in the allusions to him made by others we see depicted a 
very gallant and modest gentleman. He was made Governor 
of Dunkirk, and we are told that he did much to improve 
the state of the town during his term of office. A truly 
religious man, he was no bigot, and repelled by some of 
Cromwell’s enactments, he forgave the Royalists their past 
treatment of his family. The property of Sir Henry Lingen, 
who had directed the second siege of Brampton, was seques- 
trated in compensation to the Harleys for their losses ; but 
Collins tells us that Edward took the inventory of the 
widowed Lady Lingen, and having asked her if it was 
correct and received her affirmative, he handed it back to 
her with all his rights in the same. 

His support of the Royalist cause was rewarded at the 
Restoration with the offer of a viscounty, but he refused | 
it, fearing that it might seem that he had changed sides 
in the hope of personal gain. A knighthood he accepted, 
and it is evident that he succeeded in re-establishing his 
financial position, since he increased the emoluments of all 
the livings in the family gift and also rebuilt Brampton 
Church. 

He was married in 1654, and the first daughter born 
to him was named Brilliana after the mother who had 
loved him so dearly. In his Retrospect he speaks of the 
devotion of his parents as one of the greatest mercies that 
he has received: ‘“‘ Blessed be God that hath granted me 
favour in the affection of my father and mother, who 
tenderly loved me and wisely and carefully instructed and 
corrected me.” 

Brilliana was only forty-three when she died, and Sir 
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Edward lived on to the good old age of seventy-six before 
he passed away in the year 1700; but as we linger over 
the letters that record their story, we cannot doubt that 
if they met again in the blest Elysian Fields they were 
still mother and son—that she was still to him the loved 
and honoured guide of his youth, that he was still to her 
“my beloved child, my sweet Ned!” 


Mary Braprorp WHITING 


THE OLD GUARD IN CANADA 


Prruaps there is no greater paradox in the Empire than is 
the position of French-Canadians to-day as I realized recently 
in Quebec. They have always been something of a problem 
to their neighbours of the south and the west alike, chiefly 
because those neighbours knew so little about the French 
of France. They began their history—within the Empire 
—with a geste quite incomprehensible to the good folk of 
the United States. Only a few years after Wolfe climbed 
the Heights of Abraham, that is to say when the gentlemen 
who started the Boston Tea-party called upon the habi- 
tants to assist them in throwing off the British yoke, not 
only did they remain loyal to their new sovereign, but 
gave the revolutionists excellent arguments in lead and 
steel for leaving them alone. It was the same in 1812, 
when the invading American armies received very hard 
knocks indeed from those same French Canadians. And 
with occasional grumblings, even with little local rebellions, 
they have ever since remained loyal to a degree quite 
incomprehensible to their American neighbours, even for 


that matter to some of their fellow-Canadians. The reason 
for it is one which deserves to be quoted in these days 
when it is the fashion to run down the British Empire, both 
from within and without. The British Empire made them 
a promise—and kept it. 

You have to live out of England quite a long time 
before you come to realize what an asset to the Empire 
is “‘the word of an Englishman,” as they say in South 
America. Some eight years ago I was in Mexico, at the 
time when the late General Huerta was in power. The 


English were then the most respected—if not the most 
beloved—foreigners in the country, just as the Americans | 
were, and are, the least. I asked General Huerta why 
it was so, and he told me it was because the British alone 
of all foreign governments, when it had given its word, 
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kept it. I have had much the same thing said to me in | : 


other parts of the world—even in Central Europe within 
the last two years; and for the same reason it has been 


said that if the British Empire ever goes to pieces the | 


last shot in its defence will be fired by a French-Canadian. 


relinquished her claim to Canada, the much-vilified Govern- 
ment of George III made certain promises to the French- 


When, in 1763, by the Treaty of Paris, France finally | 


| 
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Canadians, that their liberties, their language, their religion, 
and so forth, should be respected. It kept its word to 
the letter, and in return French Canada has remained loyal 
for more than a century and a half. Quite recently—within 
the past four years, that is to say—there has been a marked 
revival of racialism; local jealousies there always have 
been. French Canada has taken more and more to regarding 
herself as a race apart, socially, politically, religiously, and 
what you will. The reason dates back to the early years 
of the war. French Canada was not at heart greatly 
interested in the war, because she was not at heart greatly 
interested in France. The real reason for this was, paradoxi- 
cally enough, because she is more French than is France. 
Her Frenchness dates from the days before the French 
Revolution, from which she was shielded by her incorporation 
in the British Empire. She retained the old ideals—conven- 
tions, if you will—of loyalty to the sovereign and especially 
to the Church, which were wiped out of old France by the 
“whiff of grapeshot’’ and what led up to it. Especially 
did she remain religious—more unquestioningly loyal to 
religion, I suppose, than any other Christian community 
in the world. The Catholic Church retains in Quebec to 
this day very much the power and prestige it had in pre- 
Reformation Europe. And naturally enough the Catholic 
Church has very little love for Republican, free-thinking, 
modern France. It is also to be remembered that the 
habitant has inherited very many of the peculiarities of 
the French peasant, especially his intense love for his 
pays. The word to him does not mean his country in 
the broader sense, but that little bit of it which is more 
particularly his own—his own farm, his own village, the 
bit of land that he can see from the top of his church 
steeple. He is suspicious of strangers, of new ideas, of 
anything that may affect his pays unfavourably. Ac- 
cordingly he is intensely suspicious of those Anglo-Saxon 
fellow-Canadians who fill the rest of the country with new 
ideas of government, industry, religion, and what not. 
When accordingly the Great War broke out, his interest 
in it was largely sentimental. He did not wish to see people 
of his own blood and language and stock crushed by 
foreigners ; he was quite content that they should conquer the 
Boches on their own account, and he was more particularly 
interested in the probable effect of the war on the prices 
of agricultural produce. Many of his sons volunteered to 
fight, because they were young men with red blood in them ; 
and that they fought gallantly the whole world recognizes. 
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In 1917 the Dominion Government decided that compul. 
sory service was necessary to keep the armies in the field 
at strength. In 1918, when every possible man was needed 
to stay the great Spring Push of the Germans, it was made 
more severe. French Canada protested; it was contrary 
to the privileges guaranteed her by the British Government 
in 1763. Feeling grew very high; there were even dis 
turbances, accompanied by bloodshed, in the city of Quebec, 
though, for obvious reasons, the censorship allowed very 
little reference to be made to them. Gradually the agitation 
died down, but it has left a bitter feeling behind it. This 
is clearly evidenced in the political situation. French- 
Canadian politics have always shown a tendency towards 
racialism, as was. perhaps inevitable. Under the British 
North America Act, by which the Dominion of Canada 
came into existence, the Province of Quebec sends 65 
members to the Dominion Parliament at Ottawa. With 
the exception of Ontario, this is the largest representation 
of any province, up to the present, and is unlikely to be 
affected by the result of the last census. I may note in 
passing that the representation of the other provinces depends 
upon that of Quebec, which is fixed at 65 members. Another 
province having the same population, that is to say, is 
entitled to the same number of members. Should it grow 
more thickly populated it becomes entitled to another 
member for every increase in its population equalling one 
sixty-fifth of the population of Quebec, at the last decennial 
census (1911) just over two millions. At the present time 
these 65 members from Quebec form a bloc which takes 
little interest in anything but ‘‘ downing” the Government, 
and is accordingly for all practical purposes disfranchised 
for considering national problems dispassionately. Certain 
famous by-elections, e.g. ‘“‘ Yamaska,” which was fought 
on purely racial lines and resulted in a victory for the 
bloc candidate, foreshadowed the inevitable result of the 
subsequent General Election. 

The paradox of this French-Canadian attitude consists 
in the fact that it is not at all anti-Empire, but altogether 
anti-Anglo-Saxon Canada. There has been elsewhere a 
certain amount of talk of ‘‘ cutting the painter,” the result 
of American and Bolshevist agitators’ appeals to the more 
ignorant foreign population, which is unfortunately increasing 
in Canada, though not to such a painful extent as in the 
United States. The French-Canadian, on the other hand, 
if he wishes any change at all, wishes it to be in the direction 
of greater approximation to the Imperial Government. 
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Quite a number of him would prefer to “cut loose”? from 
the Dominion and become a separate colony depending 
on the Home Government once more. This has been shown 
quite recently in connection with the question of appeals 
from the Canadian Courts to the Privy Council. It has 
been suggested that these be abolished, partly because 
of the delay and expense entailed by reference to Courts 
three thousand miles away, partly because they detract 
from Canada’s claims to be in all things an indepen- 
dent self-governing nation within the Empire. French- 
Canada is altogether opposed to any such change, as was 
voiced by Mr. Tascereau, the Provincial Premier, in a speech 
delivered on the occasion of his receiving the Doctorate 
of Laws at the Victoria University, Toronto. Quebec 
infinitely prefers that her final appeals be heard in West- 
minster rather than at Ottawa. She has confidence in 
the British Government; very little, be it regretfully said, 
in that of the Dominion, except when she dominates it. 
For a century and a half the Home Government has kept 
its word, has refrained from any measures directed against 
the French language, the Catholic Church or the accepted 
privileges of the province. At this late date it is very 
unlikely to wish to start anything of the sort, even if it had 
the power. But with Ottawa, as it seemed to the habitant, 
the case was altered. That Government has been usually 
“ Anglo-Saxon,” out of sympathy with the ideals of the 
old province, and regarding its clinging to the French 
language as an obsolete sentimentality quite opposed to 
business efficiency, openly agitating in favour of uniform 
laws for the Dominion, thereby washing out those peculiar 
to Quebec and guaranteed to her by the Treaty of Paris. 
It has been largely Protestant, of those aggressive Dissenting 
sects who would quite frankly regard it as an excellent 
thing were the Roman Catholic Church, its privileges and, 
above all, its property rights abolished in the Dominion 
for good and all. The French-Canadian is of course wrong 
in this. Dominion Governments are much too level-headed 
even to think of such drastic lack of faith. But, as I have 
said, the rank and file of the French-Canadians have 
inherited many of the prejudices of the French peasant 
and all his suspiciousness, and it will take long years and 
infinite tact to soothe their present belief that some infinitely 
dark plot is being hatched against them in that mysterious 


, West whither the path of Empire is so obviously taking 


its way. Thus it comes paradoxically about that in all 
the vast Empire that the Anglo-Saxon has carved out for 
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himself, not infrequently at other people’s expense and ' 


not always by his desire—as witness that blessed word 
** Mesopotamia ’—among the most loyal to that Empire’: 


heart is the conquered province peopled by descendants of | 


the nation which, when they were lost to it, was fighting 


the ancestors of the English in every part of the globe, \ 


All of which goes to show that ‘the word of an English- 
man”’ is a very valuable Imperial asset. 


OLIVER Mapox HUEFFER 
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DEAF AND DUMB 


AN IMPRESSION 


Not long ago there was a strange gathering in the Eternal 
City. Three hundred men and women, delegates of the 
Society of the Deaf and Dumb, representative of 40,000 
of their fellow-sufferers, victims of this terrible affliction, 
assembled in the capital. The delegates had congregated 
from each and every province of the realm in spite of the 
difficulties of travelling contingent on their disabilities, 
there to meet in congress in order to discuss the ways and 
means of bettering their conditions. 

From Milan in the north to Otranto in the south each 
province sends its emissaries, their propositions precon- 
ceived and carefully worked out beforehand. 


* * * * 6 


Small groups of deaf mutes were to be met with in 
the streets of Rome that morning—some shepherded by 
Romans or such as knew their way about, while others 
stopped the passer-by, produced a little card on which 
was written “‘To the Collegio Romano, please” and so 
through the medium of signs drew nearer their objective. 

They were stared at by the crowds, these silent, gesticu- 
lating people of slow uncertain gait, existing in a kind of 
sound-dark world no less fraught with pain and sense of 
isolation than if they were cut off by blindness, but they 
seemed to cherish no resentment towards the vulgar ill- 
bred curiosity displayed by the normal and more fortunate. 


%* * * * * 


Punctual to the minute the delegates assemble. The 
conference begins. 

On a platform at the back of the hall is the Presidential 
chair. Behind it hang the gay provincial banners; the 
rostrum itself is covered in red velvet. The hall is full 
to overflowing. 

A speaker, deadly pale against the dark red background 
is holding forth ; he waves his arms about him, gesticulating 
violently ; a member of the audience rises to his feet and 
interrupts; the President intervenes and calls for order. 
Then follows a most animated discussion. Caustic com- 
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ments, gibes and repartee are tossed to and fro throughout 
the whole assembly. . . . And all this time the great hall is 
wrapped in the profoundest silence, deep, dead, unnatural, 

There could be no parallel for such a drama, unique, 
heartrending, terrible! This gathering of three hundred 
afflicted human creatures. ... 

Struggling on behalf of 40,000 others, they endeavoured 
by dint of signs and gestures, by the opening, shutting and 
interlacing of their hands, by the shaking, nodding and 
wagging of their heads, to give expression to their needs; 
to put forward their demands for education, for instruction 
in suitable professions; to demonstrate their eagerness to 
work like other men and so no longer to be a burden to 
their friends and relatives ; to be allowed some opportunity 
to do good for others if they could not benefit themselves. 


* * * x * 


Painfully, slowly, the minutes go by at this strange, 
silent conference. 

The strain on the spectator grows more and more intense 
—almost intolerable. A mad desire to laugh is hard to 
hold in check ; it cannot be real, this odd display of mum- 
mery! Rather some morbid, macabre mockery—or else a 
play in which the plot requires that none should speak, 
but relegate themselves to signs in case “the enemy” 
should overhear ! 


* * * * % 


But these poor people are men and women like our- 
selves; they think and suffer in the selfsame way that 
we do. Their sufferings are writ large upon their faces; 
human features that can neither speak nor hear; features 
so changeable, so flexible, so distorted by ceaseless efforts 
in expression, with so extraordinary a capacity for portray- 
ing their varying emotions—the solitary channel through 
which to communicate their thoughts and aspirations to 
the outside world. 

It was a Parliament of India-rubber Masks. 


x * * * * 


All eyes are fixed upon the “orators” as each takes 
his turn upon the platform. No single gesture is lost upon 
the audience. That which appears to the onlooker to be 
but a senseless waving of the arms or confused mastery 
of finger-signs is for it a clear incisive dissertation. 
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Some “speakers” avail themselves of gestures only, 
upright and still, their head and body rigid and motionless 
as if ignorant of or unable to imagine the sounds that 
words would make. Others, in whose throats the very 
words would seem to form, make quicker, almost angry, 
motions; their lips move in their unconscious efforts to 
articulate, uttering half-suffocated, wheezing, gutteral noises. 

The audience cannot hear a sound, but that fearful 
rattling ‘‘ bark’? emanating from the twisted, tortured 
mouths—the quivering hands, the ghastly faces—are more 
poignant far than the tragic silence of the former. It is 
agony, too, this gruesome battle with a formless foe, the 
desperate clutching at the throat—as if to tear away a 
gag which chokes and strangles and renders them incapable 
of human intercourse. 

One speech gives rise to a fantastic scene, so strange 
as to be almost unbelievable. The orator has been amusing, 
witty, ironical, in turn: he makes his peroration ; he throws 
up his head and makes a sign—“ Viva l’Italia!” 

The patriotic gesture calls forth an extraordinary dis- 
play. Every man and woman rises instantaneously: six 
hundred arms are raised in deathly silence; three thousand 
fingers convulsively repeat their country’s cry ‘“ Viva 
V'Italia !”’ 

The outburst of enthusiasm endures for three full 
minutes: the delegates resume their seats. It seems as 
though a century had passed. 


* * * * * 


Suddenly, unexpectedly from out the close-packed 
throng there stands a figure: the figure of youth incarnate, 
compelling, grand—and physically perfect—a type of ancient 
Roman sculpture. By some strange influence he fascinates ; 
all eyes are turned towards him, riveted ; a more intensive 
silence dominates the silence of before. 

He throws out an arm, commanding strict attention ; 
firmly grasping with both hands the bench in front of 
him he bends forward, pauses to survey the hall, draws 
himself erect, takes one deep breath and then—he speaks. 

One of those deaf-mutes whom Science, with infinite 
pain and patience has taught to form some few paltry 
phrases, phrases he cannot hear himself, but knows they 
can be heard and understood; he speaks with almost 
superhuman effort, effort which sears his face with awful 
lines and furrows; the muscles writhe as if in protest as 
they give vent to the dull, toneless sounds wrenched out 
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by sheer desperate action of the will. Two short words 
only unheard, lost upon his fellow-sufferers, but paraphrased 
by sign—‘ Vogliamo Lavoro!” The young man drops 
back exhausted—but triumphant. 


* * * * * 
I could bear no more—as I emerged into the street I 
felt that I had shaken off a horrid nightmare... . 


RoTHESAY STUART WORTLEY 


PRO-GERMANISM IN HIGH PLAOCES* 


Democracy has been defined as ‘“‘ Government of the 
ple by the Politicians for the Politicians.” Therefore 
the familiar Wilsonian tag “‘ making the world safe for 
democracy’? merely means making things easy for the 
Politicians. Now what Democracy really stands most in 
need of to-day is to be made safe from the Politicians. 
This problem is being variously tackled in different 
communities according to their peculiar psychology. Thus 
in classic Greece it is solved by the primitive process of 
shooting offending Politicians, while in artistic Italy castor 
oil is administered on a colossal scale to those Politicians 
who are considered by patriots to have allowed their zeal 
for Politics to outrun their love of country. In Bulgaria 
Politicians are sent to penal servitude for having been 


| pro-Germans ! 


Far be it from me to suggest which of these methods— 
the crude Athenian remedy, the simple Bulgarian recipe, 
or the more sophisticated Mussolini cure—would be best 
suited to the Mother of Parliaments, or is the more likely 
to be adopted by the long-suffering people of this country, 
who are rapidly becoming completely “fed up” with the 
Politics of their Politicians. If shooting be deemed too 
drastic in a nation of Mugwumps and castor oil for any 
treason objectionable, we might conceivably fall back on 
ipecacuana or one of its many variants. 

Something should be done—something must be done 
to purge the body politic, because of late years the power 
of the professional politician has reached the danger point— 


| in the words of the old formula once directed against the 


Crown, it “‘ has increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
diminished.” So far the general public feel helpless against 
the machinations and manceuvres of Parliamentarians, who, 
though bearing different and distinctive labels, have a strong 
family likeness to one another, so that if you read the public 


_ utterances, at any rate, on international affairs of, say, 


the present Prime Minister or either of our ex-Prime 
Ministers, or the official Leader of the Opposition, you 
would hardly know whether it was Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, or some Labour leader who 
was speaking but for seeing his name attached to his speech. 


* A Lecture delivered at the Zolian Hall on April 12th under the Chair 
manship of Lord Ampthill. 
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This is a curious phenomenon which is rendered all the 
more curious by the fact that there is little ground for 


supposing that the general British public of either sex or | 


in any class share the views that are constantly expressed 
in Parliament by the party leaders, which on the subject 


of Reparations may be compendiously summarized as anti- | 


French and pro-German. 

My first proposition is that the four Front Benches in 
the two Houses of Parliament speak as though their 
occupants were anti-French and pro-German. Now no 
one with any extensive or practical knowledge of public 
opinion in this Island—we may no longer speak of the 
British Isles—either North, South, East or West, could 
with any regard for the truth maintain that any considerable 
section of our people are anti-French or pro-German except 
those with whom it is a tradition to be hostile to our friends 
and friendly to our enemies, and those thoughtless investors 
= who have backed a loser in the fallen 
mark. 

It is common knowledge that among the causes of the 
ignominious collapse of the Coalition Government last 
autumn and of the return of a Conservative Government 
with a substantial independent majority, was the wide- 
spread popular dislike of the anti-French and pro-German 
attitude which Mr. Lloyd George and his Cabinet of 
“‘dittoes”” had steadily developed since the Armistice, 
and which the man in the street, and his wife, feared would, 
if persisted in, leave our unhappy country without one 
reliable friend in a hostile world. There is nothing “ splen- 
did’’ about the isolation that is produced by ineptitude, 
and it is sheer ineptitude to wreck the Entente to which 
European civilization—to say nothing of the British Empire 
—owed salvation in the Great War, and on which their 
future security depends, as well as the peace of the world. 

There is more than one kind of international anarchist— 
there is something almost as malicious and quite as mis- 
chievous as the murderous Russian Bolsheviks, namely, 
those Welsh mud-slingers who can find nothing better to 
do in their disgruntlement than to blackguard the Allies 
who fought by our side in the War, in order to gratify 
American Anglophobes and to cheer up Hugo Stinnes & Co. 

Few people in this country, perhaps few in this hall, 
realize that besides exuding his venom against France in 


the columns of Mr. Hearst, who is notoriously a bitter | 


enemy of England, our ex-Prime Minister, by some syndi- 
cated arrangement, has likewise been broadcasting the same 
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| the malignant matter in the Stinnes Press of Germany, and 
1 for} the princely honorarium he receives for these essays in 
-X Or} international Billingsgate, these flights of yellow journalism, 
essed | comes partly out of the pocket of a Prussian profiteer— 
bject | it is the only aspect of German Reparations in which Mr. 
anti: | Lloyd George has taken any sustained or practical interest. 

; Blessed are they who do not expect, for they shall not 
€8 mM) be disappointed. There was nothing sporting about the 
their | late unlamented Coalition, and few of us expected sports- 
vy no | manship in any shape or form from its revered chief, 
ublic | though some persons have expressed surprise at any “ first- 
| the | class brains’ degenerating into fifth-rate losers and taking 
sould | their defeat in so deplorably un-English a spirit. These 
rable | ex-Coalitioners are curiously bitter, and not a little of 
xcept | their bitterness is directed against the French Government 
iends | for seeing through them even before their own compatriots 
stors | did. But beyond vague abuse of France, which after all 
allen | is no argument, these Francophobes never indicate what 

crimes France has committed, and you may also have 

f the | noticed that anti-French and pro-German speeches are 
last | confined to Parliament—where the orators address one 
ment | another—and are practically never heard on popular plat- 
wide- | forms, where the same speakers find it convenient to sing 
rman | a different tune to what they do at Westminster. 
t of You will agree that this practice affords striking con- 
stice, | firmation of what I was saying just now, namely that 
ould, | the pro-Germanism from which Right Honourables suffer— 
| one | and which they have succeeded in communicating to certain 
plen- | able editors and their leader-writers—finds no reflection 
tude, | in the general public, whose views concerning France and 
vhich | Germany are persistently misrepresented in the House of 
npireé | Commons, as in several important organs of the London 
their | Press, which having taken their cue from Downing Street, 
orld. | or from City circles with axes to grind, or from Highbrows 
ist— | whose intentions exceed their intelligence, from use and 
mis: | wont pursue their blunder—though it is gratifying to observe 
mely, | increasing signs of grace in these quarters, noticeably a 
er tO decline of enthusiasm for their error. 
Allies On the rare occasions when a “responsible statesman ”’ 
‘atify | condescends to discourse on foreign affairs at a public 
& Co, meeting, he is usually generous in expressing his apprecia- 
hall, tion and admiration for ‘‘ our gallant French Allies,” and 
ce M in proclaiming his devotion to the Entente, while he is no 
itter | less anxious to convey the impression to his hearers that 
— nothing is nearer or dearer to his heart than his ardent 
sa 


desire to make Germany pay Reparations to the utmost 
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limit of her capacity—that nothing is further from his 
thoughts than any misplaced indulgence to the criminal 
authors of the Great War. These experienced speakers, 
whether Ministers or ex-Ministers, know on which side 
their bread is buttered, and which way the cat jumps. 

Their attitude on the platform is eloquent of their 
knowledge that pro-Germanism is utterly out of place 
wherever ordinary, self-respecting, sensible, intelligent, and 
patriotic Englishmen and Englishwomen are foregathered— 
you may add Scotland—I know nothing of Wales, where 
conceivably Wizards are still taken at their own exalted 
valuation. 

In truth pro-Germanism is not a popular product—it 
is a Parliamentary, a journalistic, a financial product, if 
you will. The atmosphere in what may be termed the 
higher walks of public life, among journalists who seek 
communion with the “‘ great, wise, and eminent ’”’ of West- 
minster and Whitehall, and who would be unhappy if 
they passed for aught by Mugwumps—among International 
Financiers to many of whom Berlin is as sacred as Mecca 
to the Mussulman, and whose “ spiritual home ” lies beyond 
the Rhine—in these circles a vastly different atmosphere 
prevails to that in which you and I move and live and 
have our being. Possibly I am singularly fortunate in my 
friends and acquaintances, and the people I come across 
casually, but during the last few weeks I have had excep- 
tional opportunities of discussing this strange, mysterious, 
bewildering disease of pro-Germanism, with a large number 
of people in different parts of the country in every walk 
of life, and with the exception of one Cabinet Minister 
and one Private Secretary of a Cabinet Minister, I have 
not met in the flesh a single human being who professed 
either to understand or to approve the Reparations policy 
of the last Government or of the present Government, 
and I feel bound to add that neither of these two not wholly 
disinterested witnesses, who affected to support it, could 
adduce anything approaching argument on its behalf. 

One explanation of the conspicuous failure of His 
Majesty’s Ministers to give their countrymen any intelligible 
account of their astonishing action in fathering a so-called 
“ British” plan of Reparations—which was undoubtedly 
“made in Germany” or in pro-Germany—is that very 
few of them could find anything to say in favour of a policy 
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into which they were surprised, if not tricked, by astute 


gentlemen behind the scenes, while the microscopic minority 
of Ministers who might possibly trump up some sort of 
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defence of this precious scheme, are only too well aware 
that their arguments would recoil upon themselves like 
boomerangs, and not improbably promote an epidemic of 
“ Mitchams,” ‘“‘ Willesdens,’ and “ Edge Hills,” where 
undoubtedly many electors elected to express their in- 
dignation at the recrudescence of pro-Germanism under a 
Conservative Government by somewhat illogically voting 
for Radical or Socialist candidates. 

They may have been jumping out of the frying-pan 
into the fire, which is usually regarded as a change for the 
worse, but some people prefer to know the worst, and once 
you are in the fire there is no doubt as to where you are. 
But so long as you are sizzling in the frying-pan you suffer 
the pangs of uncertainty plus other drawbacks. 

How do you explain the gulf which seemingly divides 
British politicians and British people on the subject of 
Germany ? Whence arises the former’s extraordinary 
tenderness towards everything German which is all the 
more amazing in that it is an unrequited affection? There 
is no reason to suppose that Germans hold British politicians 
in any higher esteem than they hold the rest of us. There 
is no evidence that Hindenburg and Ludendorff regard 
Mr. Lloyd George, the Earl of Birkenhead, or Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald with any warmer feelings than contempt. 
Indeed, I suspect, could we ascertain their real feelings, 
we should find that they have distinctly less respect for 
their spokesmen in our midst than for, say, Lord Rothermere 
and the Daily Mail, or Mr. Rudyard Kipling, just as in 
the years before the War the Germans rated Lord Roberts 
some points above their British godfather, Lord Haldane. 
Naturally they were prepared to exploit Lord Haldane’s 
amiable weaknesses in their direction, and would fool him 
to the top of his bent in the interests of the Fatherland, 
just as they think it worth while to expend a certain number 
of gold marks on any British statesman who consents to 
espouse Germany’s cause in the German Press. 

We cannot reproach Germans in this connection. What 
they do is practical politics, and Germans know no politics, 
except the practical, and indeed boast of being “ realists ” 
in public affairs. Our concern is with our own politicians, 
whose conduct we ought to be able to comprehend, but 
I confess it completely beats me, nor have I yet met anyone 
who can give so much as a plausible explanation of the 
one-sided sentimentalism that seems to envelop Downing 
Street whatever Government may be in power; and when- 
ever I find myself discussing the enigma with Frenchmen 
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I am obliged to tell them what I tell you, namely, that it 
is entirely beyond me. It makes one rather uncomfortable 
to feel that there is some irresponsible, intangible, invisible 
influence in the background, apparently able to apply 
such pressure to British statesmanship that Ministers are 
constrained to do unpopular, indefensible things which 
they cannot explain, and which from the electioneering 
point of view are clearly the line of most resistance, landin 

them as they do in disaster after disaster, and ultimately 
involving them in political catastrophe. 

In truth, the British people have never for any con- 
siderable period of their history been pro-German—in fact, 
they were unreasonably anti-German, even when the 
Germans were our Allies in war. It is common knowledge 
that on account of his nationality, and for no other reason, 
the Prince Consort had a great deal to live down in this 
country, although he was a high-minded man and devoted 
to the public service. For many years Queen Victoria 
suffered in the eyes of her subjects by her German con- 
nections, and only came into her own during the closing 
years of her wonderful reign, when her true character as 
a great Englishwoman was recognized—though even at 
the zenith of her Imperial glory the Queen could never 
reconcile her people to that bias in British policy for which 
the Court was held in some measure responsible, and which 
resulted far too often in our moral support being given 
to Bismarckianism. We had uncommonly little to show 
for the “ graceful concessions’ we habitually lavished on 
the Teutons all over the world—which were effectually 
blackmail. The German appetite for domination was un- 
questionably whetted by the ease with which Berlin diddled 
John Bull out of African colonies and delectable Pacific 
Islands. In the eyes of our own Colonials, the Home 
Government was so complaisant towards Germany that it 
seemed only necessary for Kaiser William to ask in order 
to receive. By the world generally Great Britain was 
deemed to be a virtual if detached member of the Triple 
Alliance, and all we had to show on the “credit” side 
for this obsequiousness towards Germany was the antagonism 
of France and Russia, whom we now know that the Berlin 
Government was continually inciting against our unsus- 
pecting selves. This is all that any Power can hope to 
gain from backing Germany, to whom the phrase “ good 
faith’? has no meaning. According to the German code 
the most solemn obligations are but ‘“‘ scraps of paper.” 

The British public, however uninformed, has certain 
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healthy prejudices, and was either in open or tacit revolt 
against the Victorian Anglo-Germanizing policy, and when 
the South African War tempted Germany to throw off 
her mask of false friendship and to open the flood-gates 
of Anglophobia which submerged everything British from 
Queen Victoria downwards, our people were much less 
surprised than our politicians, because whereas the latter 
had been bamboozled by Bismarck and the Kaiser, the 
former had never been enamoured of the Germans, and 
were therefore the less astonished when they came out 
in their true colours and disclosed their hatred of England. 
Queen Victoria, as a woman of noble spirit, is understood 
before she died to have told her Imperial grandson what 
she thought of him and of his people in correspondence 
which might now be usefully disclosed, for it would show 
that however Her Majesty might at one period have mis- 
read Germany and the Germans, and have overrated the 
value of Anglo-German co-operation, she would never 
allow any preconception to deflect her judgment once she 
realized that British interests were threatened, as indeed 
they were when Wilhelm II was wire-pulling the world 
against us, not from any love of the Boers, but owing to 
his devouring jealousy of the British Empire. 

When King Edward ascended the throne there was a 
welcome and needed change in the whole social and political 
atmosphere of foreign affairs, and it began dimly to dawn 
on some of our statesmen that we stood to lose infinitely 
more than we could ever hope to gain by entangling our- 
selves with so treacherous a Power as Prussianized Germany, 
who had made a convenient pawn of Great Britain just 
: she had of her Continental Allies, Austria-Hungary and 
taly. 

Bismarckian diplomacy which was founded on the 
precepts of Frederick the Great—who was more cunning 
than great—was continued by the Kaiser, though fortu- 
nately for the world in general, and Britain in particular, 
Wilhelm IT was a born blunderer. The Bismarckian system 
was simplicity itself, namely, to make the maximum 
amount of mischief among the largest possible number of 
Powers, so that while they wrangled and fought Germany 
might become the master of Europe. To agree with Ger- 
many, to yield to Germany, to support Germany, had so 
long been a shibboleth in Downing Street that when King . 
Edward, with infinitely more foresight than most of. his 
Ministers, set to work to retrieve the situation and to 
emancipate his subjects from the German diplomatic yoke, 
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he met with no little obstruction from politicians and 
bureaucrats who could not resign themselves to relinquishing 
the laager beer on which they had been brought up. Even 
after the South African War had convinced the man in 
the street of the hostility of Germany—the man in the 
Cabinet was still grovelling in pro-Germanism and made 


several fatuous efforts to promote it—there was a grotesque | 
adventure in Venezuela which provoked a stirring poem | 


from Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and the Baghdad Railway 
imbroglio, which would have placed the Kaiser astride 
Asia Minor. But as usual, the British public having 


understood, remained perfectly sound and steadfast, while | 


the Press of those days was much sounder on these issues 
than it has been latterly, and after a sharp struggle behind 
the scenes our pro-Germanizers were routed and the way 
was open for King Edward to lay the foundation of the 


Entente Cordiale amid universal national approval, in which, | 
be it not forgotten, Liberals, Radicals, and Socialists joined | 


with no less fervour than Conservatives. And had the 
edifice so intelligently conceived and wisely designed by 


a great Sovereign been completed, the paper Entente would | 


have developed into so formidable a defensive Alliance 
between Great Britain, France, and Russia, that the Mailed 
Fist would have hesitated twenty times before appealing 
to the God of Battles. An effective League of civilized 
nations could have been formed that would have saved 
mankind from the blood bath of 1914-18 with all its 
attendant and subsequent horrors, the effect of which will 
remain with us throughout this century and far beyond. 
It would not have taken much to stave off and even to 
prevent the Great War, but that little was not forthcoming. 
If to foresee is to govern, there was no government in 


Downing Street during the critical years preceding the | 


War—no intelligent anticipation of impending and inevitable 
events, no resolution or moral courage, but a painful lack 
of preparation on our side, while the enemy set to work 


in the sight of the whole world to arm himself to the teeth © 
at sea and on land, making no bones whatsoever of his | 
Imperial intention to grasp Neptune’s trident from our | 


unworthy hands and to subjugate the universe. 
The blindness of politicians, not merely of one party 


but of all parties, was on a par with the blindness of City | 
financiers, who then, as now, were suffering from an acute _ 
attack of pro-Germanism, and who regarded everyone as — 


imbecile who ventured to question the good intentions 
of the best of all possible Kaisers, who in the midst of his 
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frantic naval preparations had gained cheap City cheers 
by declaring at the Guildhall that “ blood is thicker than 
water.” The chief apostle of pre-War pro-Germanism was, 
I need hardly remind you, the Viscount Haldane of Cloan, 
who on the strength of having spend a year at a German 
University, of having translated Schopenhauer, of taking 
walking tours in the Black Forest with German professors 
of propaganda, and generally because he looked much 
wiser than any man has any right to be, Lord Haldane, 
first as War Minister and then as Lord Chancellor in the 
Asquith Government, was regarded by all Front Benchers, 
and the entire Intelligentsia, as knowing all that need be 
known about Germany and the Germans. Anyone who 
dared differ from Lord Haldane on any German issue 
was instantly written down as an idiot. The cult of 
Haldanism was prodigiously popular with politicians, because 
it solved all Anglo-German problems and a good many 
others, and saved the trouble of thinking, which comes 
less easily than talking, to Parliamentarians. Above all, 
it obviated the need of any serious counter preparations 
to meet a purely imaginary German danger which only 
existed in the minds of “ militarists”’ like Lord Roberts, 
or “ professional alarmists’’ who had “ got Germany on 
the brain.” As an Anglo-German war was unthinkable, 
there was no need to think about it. Q.E.D. 

According to Haldanism the German Empire was a 
perfectly innocuous Power because inhabited by a peace- 
loving people, who had no more intention of attacking 
their neighbours than they had of attacking her. It was 
admitted by these wiseacres that occasionally the German 
Emperor said things that had better have been left unsaid, 
because they were difficult to explain away on any Haldane 
theory, so the proper course was for us to ignore these 
theatrical utterances and not to take a flamboyant Kaiser 
too seriously, remembering as we should that he would 
never dare go to war on account of his Socialists, or he 
would be kept in order by his financiers, or by some other 
section of German Pacifists. Alternatively we were told 
whenever there were some blatant Anglophobe demonstra- 
tion in the German Press or in more popular quarters, 
that we might safely ignore such nonsense because the 
Kaiser adored this country and revered his grandmother’s 
memory to such a point that he might always be relied 
on to keep his fire-eaters from running amok. And so the 
tomfoolery went on year by year, while Germany made 
ready for war and Britain made ready for peace. 
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Nothing more vividly recalls the pre-War atmosphere— 


the atmosphere that made a war possible—than the monu- | 


mental utterances of the Ministers of the day, some of 
whom have still the hardihood to direct us in the way we 
should go. Thus Mr. Winston Churchill, who regards 


himself and who is regarded by his newspaper claque as | 


a great War Lord, solemnly informed the people of Swansea | 


eight years after Germany had launched her naval challenge 


to this country and only six years before the greatest war 
in human history : 


Look at it from any point of view you like, and I say you will come to this 
conclusion in regard to the relations between England and Germany, that 
there is no real cause of difference between them, and although there may be 
snapping and snarling in the newspapers and in the London Clubs, those two 
great peoples have nothing to fight about, have no prize to fight for, and have 
no place to fight in. 


That gives us the measure of a British Cabinet Minister’s 
insight into the psychology of Pan-Germany, about which 
he seems to have learnt nothing in the interval, as only 
the other day he was seriously recommending an Alliance 
between this country and the Pan-Germans against the 
Russian Bolshevists who are the Allies and the agents of 
the Pan-Germans! The capacity of orators to deceive them- 
selves may be gathered from this astonishing anticipation 
indulged in by the Prime Minister (Mr. Asquith) at about 
the same date as Mr. Churchill’s performance: ‘‘ And even 
where, as in the case of Germany, there is no express com- 
pact, we have the best reason to hope and believe that the 


two peoples are every year advancing nearer and nearer toa | 


complete mutual understanding.” 

Lord Loreburn, a highly influential and _ respected 
Radical, who preceded Lord Haldane as Lord Chancellor— 
also a canny Scotsman—actually committed himself to 
this prophecy one year before the War in the course of an 
introduction he wrote to a Cobden Club pamphlet sugges- 
tively entitled The German Panic. 


Time will show that Germans have no aggressive designs against us, nor 
we against them; and then foolish people will cease to talk of a future war 
between us which will never take place. 


Lord Haldane was probably annoyed at thus having the 
bread taken out of his mouth by a brother lawyer—between 


whom and him there was little love lost—and so to establish | 


his own claim to the palm for folly beyond any possibility 


of challenge, at the beginning of 1914, i.e. the very year 
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of Armageddon, this heaven-born diplomat and chief German 
expert of the Government, whose word was law in the 
political world, thus delivered himself within a mile or 
two of Bond Street (January 5, 1914): 


Europe was an armed camp, but an armed camp in which peace not only 
prevailed, but in which the indications were that there was a far greater prospect 
of peace than ever there was before. No one wanted war. 


You might have supposed that the perpetrator of such a 
“ floater ’—to use a current slang expression—would have 
been eager to make some amends to the nation he had 
so egregiously misled. Not at all. Politicians never make 
amends. It would be infra dig. After devoting his pre 
War activities to lulling his countrymen into a false sense 
of security—in the course of which he permitted himself 
to ridicule Lord Roberts—when the War came Lord Haldane 
jeered at the British public for not being better educated 
and for not realizing the German danger which he had 
done his utmost to prevent them from understanding. 
Surely there should be some punishment for politicians 
who deceive the people of whom they are the appointed 
and highly paid trustees. How far Lord Haldane deceived 
his own colleagues in the Cabinet may be gathered from 
the historic indiscretion of Mr. Lloyd George, then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who early in the War took the 
opportunity of announcing : 


When this war broke out we were on better terms with Germany than we 
had been for fifteen years. There was not & man in the Cabinet who thought 
that war with Germany was a possibility under the present conditions. 


Conceivably, in letting this huge cat out of the bag, 
Mr. Lloyd George was thinking less of Lord Haldane’s 
reputation as a pundit and a prophet than of his own skin, 
because it was only a few months before the War that Mr. 
Lloyd George issued his fateful and fatal declaration in 
the course of an interview in the Daily Chronicle: 


This is the most favourable moment for twenty years to overhaul our 
expenditure on armaments. 


I sometimes wonder what would have happened to 
these British statesmen who, mark you, were no novices 
in public affairs, because they had all been in office for 
many years when the storm burst—I wonder what would 
have happened to them had they chanced to govern some 
more critical community, say Greece, Bulgaria, or Italy ? 
They had wilfully shirked the danger that had long stared 
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them in the face; they conducted an utterly unprepared 
and systematically humbugged community to the brink of 
the abyss. They imperilled the British Empire by their 
pro-Germanism, which caused them to give Germany the 
benefit of every doubt and to saddle their own country 
with every possible handicap. Had our Ministers of 1914 
been Greeks, Bulgarians, or Italians, they would have 
been extraordinarily lucky if they had got off with nothing 
worse than castor oil. 

I remember, as symptomatic of the spacious days of 
pre-War pro-Germanism, that amongst the chief confidants 
of the Government of those times was a certain Edgar 
Speyer, whom Ministers had first made a Baronet and 
subsequently a Privy Councillor. This man had humorously 
—if that be the word—registered his telegraphic address 
in this country as: 

Spy—Lonpon. 


Speyer had the run of our public departments, though ) 


not of the Foreign Office, because Sir Edward Grey, the 


Foreign Minister, had never favoured international in- | 


truders, nor was favoured by them. Elsewhere, however, 
he was more welcome, and was accorded much confidential 
information withheld from ‘‘common or garden” English- 
men. You can form your own opinion as to the use he 
is likely to have made of it. He was persona grata at 
No. 10, Downing Street, even after the land of his birth 
and the country of his domicile were at war. He was 
an intimate friend of the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
As a German, he must have had a shrewd suspicion of 
what was coming in August 1914, as must likewise the 
rest of the German garrison entrenched in the City of 
London, with wide ramifications in social, artistic, literary, 
business, and academic circles. Their cue was to represent 
the Fatherland as a nation of Pacifists, to encourage British 
statesmen in their Fools’ Paradise, so that when Germany’s 
hour sounded England might be so unready as to be un- 
able to move in the unexpected event of her wishing to 
do so. Circumstances would conspire to render peaceable 
England under a Pacifist Government “too proud to 
fight,” in which case nothing could prevent Kultur from 
“downing” Civilization. This great gamble for a great 
stake ultimately turned out badly for the gamblers, but 
it were unwise to forget that from the German point of 
view the risk was much less than the prize. On paper 
it was a certainty for the German great General Staff. 
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The situation was, so to speak, “a sitter” in Berlin 
eyes. The German Army would rapidly over-run Belgium 
and overwhelm the French Army within three weeks, 
occupy and burn Paris, dismember France, annexing her 
Northern Departments, including the Channel Ports. Russia 
could then be dealt with at leisure. England, the Unready, 
would be prevented by her pro-Germans and Pacifists 
from getting off the fence until the issue had been decided. 
It was a cunningly conceived programme, to be executed 
by the mightiest military machine ever fashioned. It was 
enthusiastically backed by a nation in arms with its 
predatory instincts highly developed. German Socialists 
and German Militarists, Junkers, Professors, Scientists, 
Industrialists, Financiers, Parsons of every persuasion, and 
German women, were all “ out for blood.” It would need 
a microscope to detect any difference in the respective 
attitudes of German classes and German masses in August 
1914, when the Great War was regarded as a great picnic 
promising cheap glory and unlimited booty, and the trans- 
lation of “‘ Deutschland tiber Alles” from a song into a 
fact. 

It needs a pro-German—one in whose eyes Germany 
can do no wrong—to distinguish between the moral guilt 
of the criminal nation that wickedly and wantonly made 
the war, and the fraudulent bankrupts who refuse to make 
peace. Germany counted on her friends in this country— 
her friends in Downing Street, her friends at Westminster 
and in Whitehall, on her advocates in the British Press 
who, under the inspiration of Von Kuhlman, were endeavour- 
ing to befool the British public. She counted on the 
German garrison in and around Lombard Street, and on 
that general Mugwumpery which inclines many well-meaning 
Englishmen to reject the evidence of their senses and to 
imagine that things are different to what they are. Germany 
relied on all these forces and factors and on kindred in- 
fluences to paralyse England in 1914 sufficiently long to 
give her the victory. 

The great Pan-German plot miscarried and Civilization 
escaped, but by no wide margin and only after four years 
of bloody and murderous struggle in which the flower 
of our young manhood perished. The ordeal has made 
a deep and lasting impression on the people of this country, 
but has apparently passed lightly over the heads of the 
Politicians who would have us forget its lessons so that 
they may the more easily sell the pass and make a peace 
that corresponds with no Allied need, that provides little 
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security for the future, though it was for security that we 
fought, that in a word converts the military victory of 


1918 into diplomatic defeat in 1923, when we find ex-Prime | 


Ministers openly working to wreck the Alliance to which 
Europe owes her survival from Germanization, while a 
Conservative Government meekly consents to adopt a 


scheme of Reparations inspired from Berlin and planted | 
upon our confiding Cabinet by the pro-Germans ia high |} 


places, who, if unable to prevent us from playing our part 
seven years ago, are at least able to punish us for beating 
the Fatherland. 

They have already succeeded in transferring from 
German shoulders to British shoulders the main war burdens, 


and if only they can effectively divide England and France, | 


the Talking men, the Writing men and the Banking men 
will have gone far to undo the glorious achievements of 
the Fighting men, and the way will once more be open 
for Pan-Germany to devour Europe. 

As one reads the speeches that are made in Parliament, 
and the articles to be found in some London journals, 
one inevitably asks oneself : 


Do I sleep, do I dream, 

Do I wonder and doubt, 

Is things what they seem 

Or is visions about, 

Is our civilization a failure 

Or is the Caucasian played out ? 


No argument is deemed too crazy that promotes leniency 


towards Germany, who is to be treated as more sinned | 
against than sinning. We actually have prominent public | 
men, clothed, if not in their right mind, in the House of | 


Commons, at Chambers of Commerce and in Fleet Street, 
solemnly suggesting that it is a British interest to put 
Germany on her commercial legs—forsooth that she may 
knock us off ours! These simpletons—if they be simple- 
tons—would have us believe that British prosperity depends 
on German prosperity, and that this country will never 


“get going” until Germany “gets going.” Have you | 


ever in your. lives hearc such arrant nonsense, which could 
only get a hearing in a country infected by three genera- 
tions of the poison of Cobdenism ? 

Why, Germany is our deadliest commercial and in- 
dustrial rival in peace as she was a dangerous enemy in 
war. The German home market is heavily protected by 
a highly scientific tariff expressly designed to exclude 
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British manufactures—the very last thing Germany con- 
templates is to provide employment for Britons, and she 
has no unemployed of her own. Our unemployment 
problem is acutely aggravated by excessive taxation due 
to the exemption of Germany from paying any part of 
British War Costs—the abundance of employment in Ger- 
many is due to the light taxation for which the Germans 
have to thank our pro-Germans in high places. 

Mr. Bonar Law surely said the last word on Anglo- 
German commercial competition when he told an audience 
in the enlightened atmosphere of Paris three months ago 
that it would be a material gain to this country if Germany 
were swallowed up by an earthquake, because she is a 
rival more than a customer. But then Mr. Bonar Law is 


| neither a member of the Cobden Club nor of the ‘‘ Round 


Table.” He can therefore afford to talk sense on economic 
questions. To say that British prosperity depends on 
German prosperity is equivalent to saying that the pros- 
perity of our Conservative Government depends on the 
strength of the Radical Opposition. When I meet this 
suggestion in the columns of The Times, I am moved to 
inquire whether the prosperity of The Times depends on 
the prosperity of the Morning Post. To say that England 
needs Germany in a commercial sense is as sane as it would 
be for me to tell you that the circulation of the National 
Review depends on the circulation of the Rownd Table, 
and that the National Review could never hope to become 
prosperous unless'the Rownd Table was also prosperous. 

The longer one lives the more amazed one is at the 
arguments that clever men permit themselves to use when- 
ever they are trying to humbug the public. Our pro- 
Germans are exceedingly clever. Indeed, they are too 
clever. Unlike Lincoln, they are apt to forget that though 
you can fool all the people for some time and some people for 
all time, you cannot fool all the people for all the time. 


L. J. MAxsE 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


A SUGGESTION 
To roe EpritTor or THE National Review 


Srr,—I was one of those who had the privilege of hearing your recent 
lecture at the Molian Hall, under the chairmanship of Lord Ampthill, 
on “ Pro-Germanism in High Places.” The meeting which you addressed 
was crowded; your reception was enthusiastic; and you and the chair. 
man were listened to with the closest and most earnest attention. So 
far nothing could have been more satisfactory. I hope that the chair- 
man’s speech and that your lecture may appear in the pages of the 
National Review. If so, the publicity which these so well deserve, 
and which has already been accorded to them by the Morning Post, will 
partly, indeed, be achieved. I would like, however, to see your lecture 
published verbatim, broadcast, throughout the Kingdom, and in the 
hope that something may be done in this direction I venture to write 
you now. 

In these days when voters are numbered in millions, a lecture such 
as yours, unless made the subject of a determined propaganda, has 
little effect, or, at least, no effect at all commensurate with its importance. 
Now, sir, it is probable that most of your audience are readers of the 
National Review and may therefore be relied upon to be willing to 
do something “on their own” to advance the causes which you so 
courageously and ably advocate if only they are given a lead. We must 
all be painfully conscious that the position of every one of us in the world 
is gravely menaced by the revolutionary forces which continuously, 
in season and out of season, are working, both openly and insidiously, 
and almost entirely unchecked, around us. We are to-day, indeed, like 
those of whom Carlyle once wrote: ‘“‘ Light mortals, how ye walk your 
light life minuet over bottomless abysses divided from you by a film,” 
and it remains for us to decide whether we will be content tamely to 
succumb to those forces ‘like dumb, driven cattle,’ or whether, not 
deeming it sufficient to applaud, however vociferously, such a doughty 
and approved champion as yourself and afterwards to sink into apathy 
and inaction, we will act the manly part, descend ourselves into the 
arena, and there combat with stern determination the foes by whom 
we are assailed. We should remember that as long as the world has lasted 
it has repeatedly been the lot of the many, and especially of the quiet, 
mild, easy-going, and well-to-do, to be dominated and ridden rough-shod 
over by small numbers of violent enthusiastic fanatics. ‘‘ Loquacious, 
loud, and turbulent of tongue,’’ whose motive to action has either been 
a frantic idealism or that hatred bred by coveteousness and fomented 
by self-seeking demagogues, which so often lurks in the hearts of the 
Have Nots against the Haves. As Sir Thomas More observed over four 
hundred years ago: “‘Who be bolder stomached to bring all in a hurly- 
burly (trusting thereby to get some windfall) than they that have now 
nothing to leese.” 

Having regard to these general considerations, and because of the 
effort which is apparently being made to foist pro-Germanism, perforce, 
upon the country, I venture to appeal to the members of your audience, 


say 


oo 


f 


and to the readers of the National Review who did not have the | 
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advantage of hearing your lecture, to help to disseminate it, and to notify 
to you that they will do so. 

Should you find that a call for the lecture is made it may be 
practicable to print it in pamphlet form, and I would suggest as a 
practical proposition that those interested should agree to purchase 
such and such a number of such pamphlets, and to make sure that they 
shall be distributed. I will myself purchase 500 of them, if printed, 
and I will distribute them all. I would further suggest, if this proposal 
be carried out, that each pamphlet should bear upon it the request : 
“Please pass this on.” 

I an, sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


Wma. ComptTon-SmItTH 
Tupor Prace, 


RICHMOND GREEN, SURREY. 
April 12, 1923. 


KARG SAHEB 


To tHE Epitor oF THE National Review 


Sm,—An article in the National Review of February, forgotten, I daresay 
in England, still exercises the temper of English friends of England in 
India. Humorous stories about liars are always hard to bear. To 
overcome the initial drawback of an unpleasant subject they must possess 
superlative merit in expression and complication. Most people delight 
in “The Wrong Box,” but then Robert Louis Stevenson—for all his 
essential grimness—had a levity of incomparable lightness. Even genius 
cannot always make a lie entertaining. After “The Fatal Boots” you 
are depressed. After “‘ Barry Lyndon” you have a heartache, and are 
meant to have. After the story of “ Karg Saheb” by Lionel James, 
you are merely hot all over. The spoonful of fun is not enough to flavour 
the large draught of facetiousness, and even for happier joking than 
this of Mr. James’s ripe experience, is India quite a jolly subject just 
now? There is no need to be either gloomy or grumpy about the noble 
record and the gallant position of the English in India. 

There is something mighty offensive, frankly, in this veteran merri- 
ment. It leaves one prepared to take the risk of the fool who seriously 
resents what was meant as an agreeable diversion. Of course there 
have been and are in India, as in all other countries, some depressing 
scamps like Karg Saheb, some admirers of a shabby audacity like Raj 


| Keshwa Lal, who nursed Mr. Lionel James to greatness. But the power 
| of England in India—spite of scandalous and advertised exceptions— 


was gained, has been held, and will be increased, by the Englishman’s 
deserved reputation—among Indians both articulate and inarticulate— 
for integrity and honour in great things and in small; and, if it is lost, 
it will be lost not by the “exploitation” of the highest standards of 
conduct, but because there are not enough straight men to put the Karg 
Sahebs in jail, and not enough humorists to dismiss with contempt 
mauvaises plaisanteries like ‘“‘The Art of Understanding.” 
I am, yours, etc., 


Avupr ALTERAM ParTEeM 
Catcurta, March 29, 1923 
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ANOTHER DOSE OF COMMON SENSE 


Arter the nonsense that has been talked in the House of 
Commons, and the rubbish that habitually appears in the 
leading columns of leading journals, it is refreshing to have 
another dose of common sense from Mr. Mure Ritchie. As 
Chairman, he presided at the Annual Meeting of the Barrow 
Hematite Steel Company on March 28th, and added to his 
recent public services by this lucid and searching examina- 
tion of Reparations and other problems vital to the British 
productive industry, which includes employers and 
employed : 


Subtle, persistent, far-reaching pro-German propaganda has generated an 
extraordinary cloud of mis-statement, ignorance, and folly. What are the basic 
facts ? Germany after generations of cunning preparations made war, and we 
had to fight for our existence. Beaten, she agreed to pay certain Reparations. 
The sum Germany agreed to pay should have been enormously greater. 

Few, if any, conversant with industrial and commercial Germany do not 
know that, over an adequate period of years, Germany is better able to pay all 
payable under the Versailles Treaty than Britain is able over any similar period 
to pay the huge amount of our National Debt. The War must have cost this 
country in round figures not less than 10,000 millions. We have strained 
our credit, taxed ourselves to the utmost limit, burdened our industries and 
people with a heavier handicap than any great country has ever before known, 
and four and a half years ago we believed ourselves victorious! I say with all 
the emphasis in my power that if German Reparations be whittled away the 
victory will remain with Germany, and that then it will be only a question of 
time before that country is ready for its next attack. 

It was a commonplace before 1914 that if the then trend, industrially and 
otherwise, continued for another five, or at the outside ten, years we would have 
been so outclassed by Germany as to have been unable to defend ourselves, and 
that is just the position which Germany and pro-Germanism are trying to restore, 
Our National Debt now stands at about 8,000 millions sterling ; we owe 850 
millions to the United States, and we, our children, and our children’s children 


for generations to come will be taxed to pay that particular tribute to our 
Transatlantic associates, who, helping the Allies to attain victory, were them- 


selves saved by these Allies from ultimate attack. Germany, on the other} 


hand, by cunning, dishonest manipulation of the mark, has put herself in the 


position of having practically no National Debt. So far from making any serious | 


effort to liquidate substantially her Reparations obligations, Germany certainly 
has exacted a large indemnity from other countries through the sale of worthless 
paper marks, for sound foreign currency and credits, and that to an amount 
reckoned by good authorities as not less than the equivalent of 1,000 millions | 
sterling. ) 
The German pre-War industries are intact, and since the Armistice they have 
been vastly expanded and improved. She cares nothing about becoming bankrupt | 
as a State so long as her industries and commerce are maintained, superbly 
equipped, and with financial resources, which, if not in Germany at present, af?) 
under her control, or, through her commercial magnates, at call in the United 
States, in some foreign countries, and even in Britain. There is general agree) 
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ment that in Britain we are taxed to the maximum—£20 per head of our popula- 
tion. But taxation is light in Germany. The highest figure at which it is put 
is £2 12s. per head, but a publicist of repute, who is careful of his statements, 
has put it as low as 15s.; and further, we now clearly realize, especially since 
certain discoveries of our French friends in the Ruhr, that German taxation, 
light though it be, is dishonestly not fully collected. Remember further that 
if, which is doubtful, Germany has honestly disarmed, her vast military and naval 
expenditure came to an end years ago; that even after deducting the foreign 
peoples liberated from her oppression the population of Germany is some 50 per 
cent. in excess of ours, and that unless her statisticians before the War were 
entirely wrong she claimed quite ten years ago to have more real wealth than 
Britain, a position still probable even after deducting the resources of Alsace- 
Lorraine and of that part of Poland Germany has been compelled to relinquish. 

Now, I am leading up to this question: If Germany, with larger population, 
greater internal real wealth, vast foreign credits, relief from substantial internal 
or external national debt, with industries on a greater scale than ours, earning 
vastly more profit, lightly taxed—if such a Germany be freed from the very 
moderate amount of total Reparations required under the Treaty of Versailles— 
how can Britain, with smaller population, less internal real wealth, exhausted 
finances, enormous internal and external national debts, industries on a smaller 
scale earning vastly less profit, crushingly taxed, plus terrible unemployment, 
how can such a Britain compete with Germany, not only in the markets of the 
world, but, as at present under our free imports policy, in our own home 
markets ? 

There is only one possible answer to that question, and it is that, lacking any 
effective counterbalance in the immediate future, it is inevitable that we shall 
be crushed and cannot survive as an industrial country or as a Great Power. 

In this connection it is of sinister significance that just as most Socialists and 
Communists in this country, as elsewhere, were pro-German before the War, 
pro-German during the War, and pro-German since the Armistice, so now with 
the Bolshevist conspirators they are particularly anxious that Britain and her 
Allies, including the workmen, whom they pretend to represent, should be 
saddled for all time with the costs of the War, and that Germany in the result 
should be absolved from the consequences of her crimes. To them it matters 
not one whit that by German action we lost 950,000 of our best manhood and 
had many hundreds of thousands maimed, that in these respects France suffered 
still more severely, that the towns, villages, industries, and the very soil of 
North France were to the greatest possible extent deliberately and systemati- 
cally destroyed. The evident policy of these alien and revolutionary partisans is 
that Britain and her Allies, but especially Britain and France, should be 
industrially and financially ruined, be the appalling consequences to our popula- 
tion what they may—consequences which would be felt in the long run at least 
as severely by the working classes as by any others. 

It is also of sinister significance that, though our anti-national sects are never 
weary of denouncing British capital, their invariable policy is precisely that of 
what I may call cosmopolitan finance, which also was pro-German before the 
War, pro-German during the War, pro-German since the Armistice, and never 
more pro-German than now. And so we arrive at this extraordinary position, 
which I cannot but believe can be only temporary: that, notwithstanding 
our strenuous but unavailing efforts to prevent the War, notwithstanding that 
we are amongst the victors, we, while with our Allies bearing our entire war 
costs, are in addition incurring the risk of being the only country which will be 
permanently saddled with a serious indemnity to another. 

During recent years while Germany has been suing in forma pauperis, it is 
notorious that she has spent vast sums internally. Not merely have industrial 
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concerns found the means to extend and often double their plants, but there 
have been great extensions of railways, including even strategic railways, great 
canal and harbour extensions and improvements, vast sums spent on public 
works of every sort and description, large subsidies towards workmen’s wages, 


even farcically cheap railway rates for German goods and almost nominal fares ~ 
for German travellers. In short, every dishonest device which ingenuity | 


could suggest has been adopted in order to put her present and prospective 
resources, whether in Germany or abroad, beyond the reach of her creditors. 
In these circumstances, are we to become particeps criminis in this gigantic 


swindle and, condoning the crime, walk into the financial and political trap _ 


deliberately fabricated for our undoing? I cannot believe we shall tolerate 
that tragedy. 


Turning to the industrial situation Mr. Mure Ritchie 
said : 


But have we any policy whatever, unless sheer drifting and shiftlessness can 
be dignified as ‘‘ Policy” ? Free Trade we have not, never have had, and as the 
world is constituted, and is likely to remain before the Millennium, never shall 
have. Unrestricted free imports as practically still obtains is essentially a 
reductio ad absurdum of Adam Smith’s own vital principle that security is more 
important than opulence. Agriculture, still the greatest and most vital of all 
our industries, is, by common consent, in a condition of ruin, ruinous alike to 
landowner, farmer, and labourer. Our great natural asset, coal, is by nature 
protected in large measure, but it is notorious that iron and steel and their 
cognate industries were relatively declining, and that seriously for long years 
before the War, and obviously they have been allowed to follow the same down- 
ward course since the Armistice. Allow the process to continue far enough and 
our security as a country and an Empire vanishes. Even so, we have not 
obtained mere opulence by the sacrifice of national security. 

Have we fought and won the Great War to have had two millions unemployed 
or even a million and a quarter? It cannot be said truly that this condition 
is the natural result of the War whatever its dislocations and disasters. France 
and Belgium have no such unemployment. Employment in Germany has been 
abounding. 

I press, as of urgent necessity, the adoption of the Paris Resolutions in their 
full spirit and in all their natural ramifications. Our leading politicians of 
most parties, just as they failed to guard us adequately against the Great War, 
seem determined to shut their eyes to equal dangers in the future. They are 
like the dog which returned to its vomit. Why? Not for any statable, 
tangible British interest, not in deference to our Allies, each of whom has 
his own national system founded on production. Is it in deference to 
our great associate, the U.S.A., which has just put up a still greater tariff 
against our productions on top of the huge one previously existent? It is 
certainly not in deference to our own great overseas dominions, all of whom 
have for years urged us to closer trade relations with themselves. Is it sheer 
incompetence based on ignorance of the historic fact that the industrial and 
commercial greatness of Britain was built up and maintained and reached 
relatively its highest position under a truly national trade policy based on 
production and defended by protection ? 

The Hanseatic League, Spain and Holland, eighteenth-century France, 
all waned under the policy we now pursue, but Germany taking up under 
Bismarck the policy we dropped, waxed and waxed until she was all but strong 
enough not only to assail us but almost the whole world. In our own best 
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interests let us return to our true national trade policy with whatever modifica- 
tions may be expedient to-day. We are consumers, but still more, we are (and 
if we are to maintain our population we must still more be) producers. Under 
a true national policy based on production and guarded by protection, we shall 
not have millions of unemployed risking perversion into unemployable. We 
shall not tax ourselves £20 per head and bankrupt our industries in order to 
admit without tax or toll the products of a Germany abounding with employ- 
ment and making huge profits because, inter alia, she is taxed only 20s. or 40s. 
per head, and is protected in her large home market ; nor under a sane national 
policy, shall we allow, as at present seems imminent, the gradual extinction of 
our exports to India, Egypt, and I will add South Ireland—markets which are 
morally ours in pre-eminent degree. Indeed, we might go further, and inasmuch 
as we control most of the tin and rubber production of the world, we could easily 
succeed in reducing other hostile tariffs, and by expanding our own exports 
help to pay, e.g. our sixty years’ tribute to U.S.A. Cosmopolitan finance, 
however, forbids! Trades union leaders also (themselves existing by severe 
protection) forbid ! 

Our prosperity and our redemption will come when our people, and in 
particular our genuine labour, insists that not alien and sectional interests but 
the well-being of the whole community get first consideration, and next to 
national security the chiefest consideration must be full employment at reason- 
able wages and under reasonable health conditions of the mass of our own 
people. This can be achieved only under a sound, coherent, patriotic, national 
trade policy based on production and safeguarded by protection. International 
finance will not like it. The profits of some individuals will be diminished. 
But the real wealth and the prosperity of the community as a whole will gain 
enormously, and in that gain, and in the consequent stability and expansion 
of trade, and in the continuity of employment we, as a Company, with our 
shareholders and work-people, will all participate. 

It was not by chance that the industrial and commercial greatness of this 
country was created and maintained its supremacy for so many years ; nor was 
it by chance that we have in many respects fallen to a subordinate place. A 
sound protective system was the basis of the former splendid position to which 
I have referred ; and though it took many years for the insidious disease to 
reveal its extent and dangers, it was—after making full allowance for all other 
considerations—it was, to put it shortly, Cobdenism, and unrestricted free 
imports, combined with the absence of any reciprocal concessions from competing 
countries, to which must be added later, the refusal to make rational arrange- 
ments with our overseas dominions—it was this policy, or lack of policy, which 
has gradually reduced our relative position in the industrial and commercial 
world ; and which, unless a more sane and protective system can be substituted, 
must eventually prove our undoing. 
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BANKING EVIDENCE OF GERMAN WEALTH 


ALTHOUGH as a general rule British Bankers—being middle- 
men and not producers—are Cobdenites and Cosmopolitans 


who look at such problems as Reparations from the inter- f 
national rather than the national and Imperial standpoint, | 
they are not all prepared to walk into every German } 


booby-trap that German propagandists prepare for unwary 
foreigners. Some Banking journals contain valuable in- 
formation concerning German wealth, i.e. German ability 


to meet her obligations—notably the Review published by | 


the Westminster Bank last February from which the| 
following passages are extracted. This paper on “ Re-| 


parations—Germany’s capacity to pay” is for the sake of 
clearness divided into four sections: 


1. An analysis of the amount already paid by Germany, in cash and in 


kind. 


Germany. 
3. The German Coal and Iron Trades. 
4, Labour and Social Conditions in Germany. 


Under the first heading an average is struck between 
the various and somewhat discordant German estimates of 
the amount already paid—viz. the figure 40,000,000,000 
gold marks. The untrustworthiness of all German estimates 
or statements—whenever Germans have an interest in being 
inaccurate—is confirmed anew by this able writer’s analysis 
of German calculations. 


The marked difference between the German and Allies’ totals is mainly 
due to the fact that the former figure includes all Germany’s obligations under 
the Peace Treaty, whereas the latter figure only refers to her liabilities under 
the Reparations clauses of the Treaty. The German calculations, however, 
place too high a value on certain items. For example, the cash payments 
section, quoted above, includes 598,000,000 gold marks, representing the 
liquidation of pre-War private debts through the Enemy Debts Clearing House. 
The miscellaneous payments section includes the 7,000,000,000 gold marks 


lent by Germany to her Allies during the War. It is true that, according to | 


a clause in the Peace Treaty, Germany abandoned her right to these sums in 
favour of the Hntente, but the real value of claims of any description upon 
Austria, Turkey, and Bulgaria is practically negligible. 

The German estimate of the total value of shipping surrendered, given 


above as 4,400,000,000 gold marks, although much less than another official 


2. An examination of present Financial and Industrial Conditions in 
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computation of 7,310,302,824 gold marks, is nevertheless far too high, when 
compared with the provisional valuation of the Reparations Commission, 
which only amounts to 659,867,000 gold marks. That the last-named figure 
is nearer the truth is borne out by a pre-War statement made by Herr 
Helfferich,* a former director of the Deutsche Bank and late Finance 
Minister, in which he places the entire value of Germany’s merchant marine 
and inland fleet at a little over 1,000,000,000 gold marks. Deducting the 
value of German river vessels, which exceeded in their aggregate tonnage 
her sea-going ships, and making allowance for the decreased purchasing-power 
of gold, it will be seen that the Reparations Commission’s calculations, 
although perhaps on the low side, cannot be far wrong. A possible explana- 
tion of the size of the German computations may be that they were based 
on the high prices which tonnage realized three or four years ago. 

The German value of 1,000,000,000 gold marks placed upon the Saar coal- 
field is in error, in that it includes all coal deposits up to a depth of 6,000 
feet, whereas mining operations can very rarely be conducted at a profit at 
more than 4,000 feet below the earth’s surface. Again, at the pre-War rate 
of output, it would take 3,000 years to win all the coal allowed for in the 
German estimate, a fact which entails a considerable reduction in the present 
value of the deposits. The Reparations Commission’s figure was 400,000,000 
gold marks, and this agrees very closely with a pre-War estimate, made by 
Herr Helfferich f, of 300,000,000 to 400,000,000 marks. Probably the true 
figure lies somewhere between the two, but, as none of these authorities state 
the price of coal upon which their estimates were based, it is not easy to 
determine the real value of these deposits, 


Section 2—Financial and Industrial Conditions are thus 
dealt with: 


The whole post-War history of German Finance and Industry centres round 
the collapse of the mark. This depreciation of the currency has had many 
strange and far-reaching effects, and it is impossible to disentangle every 
separate phase of the movement. The most striking result, perhaps, has been 
the almost complete ruin of the German middle classes, and the transference 
of their wealth to those engaged in agriculture, trade, and industry. While 
those dependent upon investments have found their income decline to an 
infinitesimal fraction of its pre-War level, manufacturers have been able to 
pay off large loans by the sale of a few articles, and farmers have freed their 
land from large mortgages by the sale of a couple of pigs. Whereas prior to 
the War German business men worked chiefly with borrowed money, often 
under the domination of the banks, the collapse of the mark has enabled 
them to break free from bankers and investors, and to establish themselves 
as masters in their own house. 

The industrialists have also profited by the fall of the mark, in being able 
to extend and improve their factories. As was pointed out in the Novem- 
ber Review the steady depreciation of the currency imparted a kind of 
“E.P.D.” atmosphere to German industry. It was only a matter of common 
prudence for each manufacturer to turn his profits, immediately they were 
earned, from cash into bricks and mortar or machinery, which possessed a 


, * Deutschland Volkswohlstand, by Herr Helfferich, published in June 1914. 
p» 110). 
t Op. cit. 
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real and stable value; but every action of this kind has strengthened the 
mechanical equipment of Germany against the day when the currency is 
stabilized, and trade on normal lines becomes possible. 

The manner in which the collapse of the mark has virtually abolished the 
German internal National Debt is by now familiar to everyone, but it is not 
generally realized that simultaneously the burden of taxation upon German 
traders has been lightened to an astonishing degree. In the interval that 
elapses between the assessment and payment of taxation the value of the 
mark has steadily declined, so that by the time a manufacturer comes to pay 
his taxes, he finds that, expressed in commodities, the number of paper marks 
he has to part with to the Government possesses only a fractional part of 
the value that it had, and was intended to have, at the time the assessment 
was made. It is only fair to remember that the positions of the manufac- 
turers and the Government will be reversed, if ever it prove possible per- 
manently to stabilize the mark. 

The fourth result of the currency collapse has been to restrict production 
and stimulate consumption. Psychologically, it has engendered a distaste 
for work on the part of the labouring classes, and has made thrift a suicidal 
virtue. Workers, whose wages have been raised, naturally expect easier con- 
ditions of life: they wish to spend more, and to work shorter hours. This 
was noticeable during the 1919-20 trade boom in the United Kingdom, even 
although the depreciation in the pound was microscopic compared to that of 
the mark. 

This tendency for consumption to outstrip production has been noticeable 
in Germany’s foreign trade, where in spite of the advantage given to German 
exporters by the exchange position, there is every reason to believe that the 
net balance of trade has been adverse to Germany. Until last summer, she 
paid for her imports by the proceeds of foreign speculation in the mark. She 
received in effect, not the foreign loan that many Germans are now demand- 
ing, but a huge free gift. An example of this is found in foreign purchases 
of German 3 per cent. Consols, the price of which on the Berlin Bourse has 
been driven from 90 up to about 4,500. At this latter quotation, their net 
yield is only one-fifteenth per cent., which is sufficient to indicate the grossly 
inflated value recently placed upon them, but their cost expressed in dollars 
or sterling appears so low that the English or American investor has hitherto 
been unable to resist the temptation. During the last few months, however, 
speculators have shown an increasing unwillingness to buy for the rise, and 
this is slowly forcing Germany, nolens volens, to balance her imports and 
exports. 

The effect of the collapse of the mark upon German Government Revenue 
and Expenditure has been little short of startling. Even although this policy 
of inflation was originally designed to fill the deficit in the Budget, after 4 
short space of time, the remedy simply served to aggravate the disease, and 
each fresh note-issue simply increased the deficit. The pass which German 
National Finances have now reached is shown very clearly by a recent 
report of the Reichstag proceedings. 

‘“* Yesterday the Reichstag passed all readings of the tenth supplementary 
estimates without debate. They authorize the Government to spend 
M.1,500,000,000,000 for cheapening food, to add to the Treasury resources 
M,2,000,000,000,000 in Treasury bonds, and to raise M.500,000,000,000 for 
use in the Ruhr Valley.” * Without debate, and with no newspaper com- 
ment, a vote of credit for M.4,000,000,000,000 was passed. 


* From Berliner Tageblatt, February 2, 1923. 
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This sum represents double the value of the notes in circulation at that 
date. The fact that an operation of this magnitude excited no remark what- 
soever is @ sufficient commentary upon the financial chaos now prevailing in 
Germany. 

Many far-sighted Germans fear that the destruction of the currency was 
agrave mistake, and feel that it would have been wiser and more profitable 
to pay Reparations. Doctor Alfred Lansburgh, one of the leading financial 
witers in Germany, who advocated adequate taxation and has opposed 
inflation ever since the beginning of the War, stated in the February issue of 
his review, Die Bank :— 

“For an honourable German there were three ways open. We might 
have said: ‘We have honourably lost the war. Men of honour pay what 
they owe, therefore we shall pay.” We might have said: ‘We deny that the 
charges put upon us are justified. We are disarmed. Therefore we pay, 
but we shall take our revenge.’ There was a third way. We might have 
ssid: ‘Let us pay two yearly instalments in full and we shall not need to 
pay @ third one. A nation can pay another nation only in goods. Our 
deliveries will smash the markets of the world, and the recipients will implore 
us in the interest of their starving workers not to pay any more.’ Germany 
has followed none of these three courses. It has denied its ability to pay, 
and has pursued an economic policy which in an incredibly short time has 
undermined its capacity to pay. By the policy of printing notes, the country 
has squandered in a few years ten times as much as the enemies demanded.” 


Section 3—German Coal and Iron Trades. 


In spite of the loss of Upper Silesia and the Saar Valley, German coal 
reserves still exceed those of any other nation, as is shown by the following 
table :—* 


Tons. 
Germany . ‘ : ‘ : -  235,000,000,000 
Poland . ‘ : : ‘ -  208,000,000,000 
United Kingdom ° e F - 189,000,000,000 
European Russia. . ° -  57,000,000,000 
Belgium . : ‘ ‘ . - — 11,000,000,000 


Holland . ° ° ° . ° 4,000,000,000 


Even after the transfers of territory made in accordance with the Treaty 
of Versailles, Germany still contains eight times as much coal as France, 
snd considerably more than does the United Kingdom. Moreover the table 
takes no account of Germany’s deposits of lignite or brown coal, a most 
valuable fuel which lies near to the surface, and can easily be extracted. The 
importance of this fuel is shown by the following table :— 


Lignite Production. 
Year. Tons. 
1913. ° ° : . - 87,116,000 
1918. s ° ° e - 100,663,000 
1921. ‘ : . = - 122,011,000 


com- | lignite only possesses about one-third of the calorific value of ordinary coal, 


but its production is steadily expanding and should soon surpass that of 
black coal. 


* Official statement published in the Bérsen Oourier, December 14, 1921, 
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real and stable value; but every action of this kind has strengthened the 
mechanical equipment of Germany against the day when the currency is 
stabilized, and trade on normal lines becomes possible. 

The manner in which the collapse of the mark has virtually abolished the 
German internal National Debt is by now familiar to everyone, but it is not 
generally realized that simultaneously the burden of taxation upon German 
traders has been lightened to an astonishing degree. In the interval that 
elapses between the assessment and payment of taxation the value of the 
mark has steadily declined, so that by the time a manufacturer comes to pay 
his taxes, he finds that, expressed in commodities, the number of paper marks 
he has to part with to the Government possesses only a fractional part of 
the value that it had, and was intended to have, at the time the assessment 
was made. It is only fair to remember that the positions of the manufac- 
turers and the Government will be reversed, if ever it prove possible per- 
manently to stabilize the mark. 

The fourth result of the currency collapse has been to restrict production 
and stimulate consumption. Psychologically, it has engendered a distaste 
for work on the part of the labouring classes, and has made thrift a suicidal 
virtue. Workers, whose wages have been raised, naturally expect easier con- 
ditions of life: they wish to spend more, and to work shorter hours. This 
was noticeable during the 1919-20 trade boom in the United Kingdom, even 
although the depreciation in the pound was microscopic compared to that of 
the mark. 

This tendency for consumption to outstrip production has been noticeable 
in Germany’s foreign trade, where in spite of the advantage given to German 
exporters by the exchange position, there is every reason to believe that the 
net balance of trade has been adverse to Germany. Until last summer, she 
paid for her imports by the proceeds of foreign speculation in the mark. She 
received in effect, not the foreign loan that many Germans are now demand- 
ing, but a huge free gift. An example of this is found in foreign purchases 
of German 3 per cent. Consols, the price of which on the Berlin Bourse has 
been driven from 90 up to about 4,500. At this latter quotation, their net 
yield is only one-fifteenth per cent., which is sufficient to indicate the grossly 
inflated value recently placed upon them, but their cost expressed in dollars 
or sterling appears so low that the English or American investor has hitherto 
been unable to resist the temptation. During the last few months, however, 
speculators have shown an increasing unwillingness to buy for the rise, and 
this is slowly forcing Germany, nolens volens, to balance her imports and 
exports, 

The effect of the collapse of the mark upon German Government Revenue 
and Expenditure has been little short of startling. Even although this policy 
of inflation was originally designed to fill the deficit in the Budget, after 4 
short space of time, the remedy simply served to aggravate the disease, and 
each fresh note-issue simply increased the deficit. The pass which German 
National Finances have now reached is shown very clearly by a recent 
report of the Reichstag proceedings. 

‘“* Yesterday the Reichstag passed all readings of the tenth supplementary 
estimates without debate. They authorize the Government to spend 
M.1,500,000,000,000 for cheapening food, to add to the Treasury resources 
M,2,000,000,000,000 in Treasury bonds, and to raise M.500,000,000,000 for 
use in the Ruhr Valley.” * Without debate, and with no newspaper com- 
ment, a vote of credit for M.4,000,000,000,000 was passed. 


* From Berliner Tageblatt, February 2, 1923. 
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This sum represents double the value of the notes in circulation at that 
date. The fact that an operation of this magnitude excited no remark what- 
soever is a sufficient commentary upon the financial chaos now prevailing in 
Germany. 

Many far-sighted Germans fear that the destruction of the currency was 
& grave mistake, and feel that it would have been wiser and more profitable 
to pay Reparations. Doctor Alfred Lansburgh, one of the leading financial 
writers in Germany, who advocated adequate taxation and has opposed 
inflation ever since the beginning of the War, stated in the February issue of 
his review, Die Bank :— 

“For an honourable German there were three ways open. We might 
have said: ‘We have honourably lost the war. Men of honour pay what 
they owe, therefore we shall pay.’ We might have said: ‘We deny that the 
charges put upon us are justified. We are disarmed. Therefore we pay, 
but we shall take our revenge.’ There was a third way. We might have 
said: ‘Let us pay two yearly instalments in full and we shall not need to 
pay a third one. A nation can pay another nation only in goods. Our 
deliveries will smash the markets of the world, and the recipients will implore 
us in the interest of their starving workers not to pay any more.’ Germany 
has followed none of these three courses. It has denied its ability to pay, 
and has pursued an economic policy which in an incredibly short time has 
undermined its capacity to pay. By the policy of printing notes, the country 
has squandered in a few years ten times as much as the enemies demanded.” 


Section 3—German Coal and Iron Trades. 


In spite of the loss of Upper Silesia and the Saar Valley, German coal 
reserves still exceed those of any other nation, as is shown by the following 
table :—* 


Tons. 
Germany . : . ‘ -  235,000,000,000 
Poland . ‘ . ‘ ; -  208,000,000,000 
United Kingdom P F ; - 189,000,000,000 
European Russia ‘ . 3 -  57,000,000,000 
Belgium . ; 4 ‘ - — 11,000,000,000 
Holland . ° . Pe . a 4,000,000,000 


Even after the transfers of territory made in accordance with the Treaty 
of Versailles, Germany still contains eight times as much coal as France, 
and considerably more than does the United Kingdom. Moreover the table 
takes no account of Germany’s deposits of lignite or brown coal, a most 
valuable fuel which lies near to the surface, and can easily be extracted. The 
importance of this fuel is shown by the following table :— 


Lignite Production. 


Year. Tons. 
1913. e . ° - 87,116,000 
1918, ‘ a ‘ - - 100,663,000 


1921. . : . ° - 122,011,000 


Lignite only possesses about one-third of the calorific value of ordinary coal, 
but its production is steadily expanding and should soon surpass that of 
black coal. 


* Official statement published in the Bérsen Courier, December 14, 1921, 
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During the half-century immediately preceding the War, German coal 
production increased by leaps and bounds. As is shown below, while during E 
the period 1865-1913 the British output rose by less than 200, and the French © 
by less than 300 per cent., the corresponding German figure increased nearly j 
tenfold :— 

CoaL PRODUCTION. 


1865. 1913. , 
Tons. Tons. 
United Kingdom . ‘ . 99,760,000 287,410,000 
France . - ‘ . - 11,840,000 40,190,000 
Germany ‘ r 5 - 28,330,000 273,650,000 


Since the Armistice, however, there has been a marked falling off in produc. 
tion, so much so as to arouse considerable apprehension among German 
Industrialists. Thus, notwithstanding the employment of 134,000 more 
miners in 1922 than in 1913, the output of coal in the Ruhr sank from 
114,550,153 tons in 1913 to 97,350,000 tons in 1922, while during the same 
period production per worker fell by 40 per cent. Had it not been for this 
decline, Germany could not only have met the demands of the Allies, but 
would in addition have had a substantial surplus available for free exporta- | 
tion. As it is, Germany has been forced to import large quantities of English | 
coal, which has further depreciated the mark. 

The Iron and Steel Industry is suffering from under-production to an 
almost greater degree than the coal trade. It may be urged that this is due 
to the loss of the Lorraine ore deposits and to the shortage of fuel, but 
neither of these factors can account for the increase in the number of workers 
engaged in the industry from 6,201 in 1913-14 to 11,958 in 1921-22. If the 
German foundries were really being starved of ore and fuel, one would expect 
to find a decrease, and not an increase, in the total number of employees, 
The actual figures are given below :—* 


iene 


Iron Steel 


Production. Production. Workers i 
Tons. Tons. Employed. 
1913-14 F - 647,095 697,159 6,201 
1917-18 F - 478,519 577,594 8,254 
1918-19 ;: - 369,995 443,508 9,243 
1919-20 ‘ - 354,180 466,832 10,328 
1920-21 - 458,368 558,309 10,453 
1921-22 ; « 575,868 692,992 11,958 


If we may accept the Westminster Bank’s view of 
Section 4—Labour conditions in Germany—it would appear 
as though Germany in endeavouring to defraud the Allies 
is performing the operation known as “ cutting off one’s 
nose to spite one’s face.” 


Dr. Gotheim, an ex-Cabinet Minister, who has held office in the Depart: | 
ment of Mines, stated in a series of articles in the Berliner Tageblatt :— t 
“‘If a nation reduces its production by one-half, it can consume only 
the quantity of foreign goods, and it must reduce its standard of living 
accordingly. It cannot improve its position by raising wages. Unfortunately 


* Quoted from Frankfurter Zeitung, November 2, 1922. The statistics | 
refer to the Rheinische Stahlwerke Duisburg-Meiderich, H 

}~ These commenced on August 24, 1922. 
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we have learned nothing from the experience of Russia, Poland, and 
Austria. 

“Reduction of output leads to an increase in the number of workers. 
Although the work done has shrunk very greatly, the number of our postal 
workers is greater by more than 100,000 than it was before the War. The 
State Railways carry fewer goods and passengers, and serve a much diminished 
area; yet the personnel is greater by 300,000 than it was in 1913. 

“While in other countries working hours and output per worker have 
increased, the German workers have struck against additional hours. In 
coal mining, output per worker per shift has been shrinking from month to 
month. The German iron industry has had to restrict its output through 
lack of coal, although we import English coal in unprecedentedly large quan- 
tities. In June and July, we paid to England from M.40,000,000 to 
M.45,000,000 gold for coal, or three times as much as we paid for foreign coal 
in pre-War times. It is true that the refusal to grant us a moratorium in respect 
of M.32,000,000 gold has brought about a severe fall of the mark, but the 
payment of M.40,000,000 to M.45,000,000 gold for coal has had a similar, or 
rather a worse, effect upon our currency, because a shortage of coal causes 
our industries to lose their markets everywhere. 

“The fall of the mark is powerfully promoted by the excess of our 
imports over exports. Even if we need not deliver any Reparation coal, if the 
Peace Treaty were revised in the most generous manner, and if we were 
granted a large international loan, the irresistible decline of the mark would 
continue as long as the German miners refuse to give us an output similar to 
the pre-War output. 

“The position in other industries is similar to that of coal mining. 
Farmers and agricultural labourers act exactly as the miners do, and those 
willing to work are prevented from working by threats. Germany is being 
betrayed by her own people. An incredible egotism has taken hold of the 
workers. If statistics were available, it would probably be found that the 
work actually done does not come to eight hours a day, but to far less than 
six hours. Can Germany continue competing in the markets of the world 
if production per worker in Germany is far below production per worker 
elsewhere ? ” 

Similar views were expressed in the same organ by another ex-Cabinet 
Minister, Dr. August Miiller :—* 

“If we wish to prevent prices rising we must deal in the first place with 
insufficient production. Our production remains far behind that of pre-War 
times. The productivity of industry may be seen by its coal consumption, 
If we allow for the loss of territory, we find that industry consumed in 1913 
about 7,200,000 tons of coal per month. During the second half of 1921, it 
consumed only 5,523,000 tons per month, including lignite according to its 
calorific value. Privy Councillor Duisberg stated that chemical output had 
sunk below half the 1913 production. Railway traffic in 1921 came to 75 per 
cent. of the 1913 figures. .. . 

“The decline of German production would have led to the downfall of 
our currency even if no Reparations had been paid. The German Statistical 
Office estimates that our production is equal to about 60 per cent. of the 
peace output. If we assume that our consumption, including Reparations, 
comes to at least 80 per cent. of our pre-War consumption, it will be found 
that Germany works with a deficiency of 20 per cent.t We pay for part of 


* Extracted from a series of articles published on September 10, 1922, and 
the following days. 
T Sic; the proportion is clearly 25 per cent. 
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our imported food and raw material with German goods, and for the balance | 


with paper money, and it is understandable that foreign nations will no / 


longer take marks. The Reparation problem merely adds to our trouble, the 
real intrinsic reason for which is to be found in the enormous decline in the 
productivity of our industrial and our agricultural labour.” 

Herr Stinnes, addressing a meeting of the German Economic Council held 
on November 9, 1922, expressed the same views in a more forcible manner :—* 

“Germany must have the courage to tell the people: ‘You may retain 
the eight-hour day, but you must work overtime at ordinary rates until 
Germany has obtained once more a favourable balance in her foreign trade,’ 
- « » We must have the courage to tell the Germans that it is impossible to 
work two hours less after having lost a great war. We must work instead 
of talking; Germany’s economic problem is in no way a financial one. It 
is purely an industrial problem, a labour problem. Unless Germany becomes 
again sufficiently productive, the country will fall to pieces. The plan to 
stabilize Germany’s finances by foreign loans is hopeless. The abandonment 
of the eight-hour day is a question of life or death. Unless we work two 
hours more per day, we shall perish miserably.” 

It will be seen from the extracts from Dr. Miiller’s articles quoted above, 
that the consumption of the population, although 20 per cent. below the pre- 
War level, is still far in excess of production. The effect of the decline in 
consumption, however, has fallen wholly on the middle classes, salaried 
workers, and those dependent upon fixed incomes. The scale of living of a 
large proportion of the working classes, more especially the unskilled section 
which has obtained proportionately greater wage increases than the skilled 
workers, is possibly even higher than it was before the War. Evidence of 
this is found in reports of the current consumption of semi-luxury articles, 
such as sugar, chocolate, beer, and tobacco. Thus the Bérsen Courier stated :t 

‘* All sugar produced in Germany is consumed in Germany. The great 
scarcity of sugar is not due to its exportation or to its being kept back from 
the market. It is due to the fact that sugar consumption now greatly exceeds 
consumption in 1914. That increased consumption is noticeable, not only 
in the sugar-using industries which produce chocolate, jams, sweets, confecs 
tionery, liqueurs, etc., but also with regard to household sugar.” 

Again, later in the year, the Frankfurter Zeitung said: t 

“‘ According to the official periodical Wirtschaft und Statistik, 10,013,000 
hectolitres of beer were produced during the quarter April-June, 1922. 
Compared with the same months of 1921, the quantity of beer produced has 
been increased by 19-9 per cent., while the quantity of malt employed in the 
making has increased by 46-9 per cent... . Our beer production has been 
very great, especially if we bear in mind Germany’s economic position and 
food difficulties. It approximates to our pre-War production, although 
Germany’s population has been very greatly reduced as a result of the peace.” 

That the nation in the aggregate is not suffering from under-feeding is 
shown by post-War vital statistics which reveal a steady growth in the popu- 
lation, apart from the increase of 1,000,000 due to immigration noted above. 
According to the German Statistical Abstract, the following changes have 


taken place: 
Excess of Births 
over Deaths. 


1919 ‘ . : ; . 282,120 
1920 : i ‘ ; . 686,358 
1921 : . . . - 686,655 


* From report given in the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, November 12, 
1922, { August 31, 1922. ~ December 24, 1922. 
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Assuming that the result for 1922 was approximately equal to the 
average for the two preceding years, it will be seen that, during the last four 
years, the purely German population has increased by over 2,000,000 souls. 

In view of the fact that nearly 2,000,000 of the healthiest and strongest 
of the people were killed during the War, and that large numbers have been 
ruined by the fall of the mark, while 1,000,000 refugees have been added to 
the population, it would be natural to expect a noticeable rise in the death 
rate. No such increase is shown in the official returns, and indeed the current 
death rate is appreciably below the pre-War figures. This is revealed in the 
following table : 


Death rate Death rate 

Year. per thousand. Year. per thousand. 
(1904 . 22-6 1911 . 18-2 
1905 . 20-8 Pre-War< 1912 . 16-4 
1906 . 19-2 1913 . 16:8 
saatiaall 1907 . 19-0 —_ 
1908 . 19-0 1919 . 16:2 
1909 . 18-1 Post-War< 1920 . 15:9 
(1910 . 17-1 1921 . 14-7 


For the ten years previous to the War, the death rate fluctuated between 
16-4 and 22-6, while, since the Armistice, it has fallen from 16-2 to 14-7. 


As the reader will have gathered, this paper in the 
Review of the Westminster Bank is a mine of information, 
of which two outstanding features are: (1) the escape of 
German industry from such taxation as is grinding down 
British industry; (2) the abundance of employment in a 
population whose fundamentally flourishing condition is 
revealed in German vital statistics. To allow such a people 
to evade Reparations is sheer madness, because it is inviting 
them to engineer another war. To make them repair the 
damage they have done is to teach them that war is no 
longer a paying proposition. That our Intelligentsia can’t see 
this is a reflection of their intelligence. 


PROGRESS OF BOLSHEVISM 
(From a Correspondent.) 


SURELY the state of Russia grows more hideous every month 
under that régime of ‘‘ bloody baboonery”’ with which 
the Coalition—of which the National Review seems so 
fond !—were continually trying to get in touch. Every 
month the civilized world is shocked by some fresh 
horror revealing the depravity to which Bolshevism re- 
duces its disciples. The latest atrocity is the cold-blooded 
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butchery of Russian ecclesiastics, which is proclaimed by 
the Moscow monkeys to be a prelude to their forthcoming 
war on “the denizens of heaven.” A thrill of impotent 
indignation has run through all Europe, except Germany, 
whose chief concern, as your readers will have noticed, is 
to keep alive her monstrous agent Lenin, round whose 
bedside the leading specialists of Berlin continually congre- 
gate; and though some speculative journalists have killed 
the miscreant off for the hundredth time, he still lingers on, 
while his victims perish by the thousand. These latest 
atrocities have given pause to our Parlour Bolshevists, 
while the tacticians of the ‘‘ Labour”? Party deem it politic 
to publish a protest against the murder of archbishops and 
patriarchs, only to be loaded with abuse for their pains by 
the Soviet Press. This is hardly surprising to any student 
of public affairs, considering that it was but the other day 
—and possibly may still be so—that Labour journals were 
receiving roubles from that same Soviet, which was then 
as abominable as it is now. 

Talking of Russia inevitably recalls Tribal Ireland, 
which has also been given over to anarchy, murder, cowardice, 
and cruelty—by your precious Coalition Government, which 
put a premium on these vices by capitulating to the 
“murder gangs.”” Thanks in large measure to the prompt 
and skilful action of a despised Conservative Government 
(exclusively composed of second-class brains) in rounding 
up Sinn Fein “ warriors” enjoying the security of this 
island, there is for the moment a glimmer of improvement 
in Ireland, though no Irish improvement endures. Your 
readers must not be astonished if the next development is 
a formal declaration by the Free State that it is an Indepen- 
dent Republic. Downing Street would have no right to 
be surprised, and is, I hope, ready with its reply. 


